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Fewer Criminals 
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Missouri State Highway Patrol Orders 


It was “Special Delivery Day’ when this 
cavalcade of new ’57 Dodge “‘Pursuit’”’ Cars 
arrived at the Jefferson City Headquarters of 
the Missouri State Highway Patrol. 

In all, over 400 of these Swept-Wing “speed- 
sters’”’ will be maintaining law and order on 
every mile of Missouri’s bustling highways. 
Their mighty “D-500” V-8 Engines speak 
with real authority in every situation. 


The Police Organizations of 13 States and 


EXCLUSIVE DODGE FEATURES: 


TORSION-AIRE RIDE—A revolutionary rubber-mounted suspension 
system with torsion-bar front springing for flat “cornering” on curves 
and smoother going on all types of roads. 


PUSH-BUTTON TORQUEFLITE—The newest, slickest transmission 
on the road with fully automatic control at the touch of a finger. 


TOTAL-CONTACT BRAKES—Match horsepower with stopping power. 
Deliver smooth, predictable stops with less fade, fewer adjustments. 


4 GREAT AIRCRAFT-TYPE V-8 ENGINES—Available with up to 
310 horsepower for lightning-quick response. 


BUILT AND POWERED FOR 


New 400-Car Dodge “Pursuit” Fleet! 


countless cities throughout the nation have 
proved the superiority of these 57 Dodge 
“Pursuits” for every phase of law enforcement 
work. Their flashing pick-up and top road 
speeds have been clearly demonstrated. 


Many special heavy-duty features are stand- 
ard equipment in these solidly-built models 
to assure long, dependable service. Your local 
Dodge dealer will be glad to give you full 
details. A quick phone call will bring him. 


SWEPT: WING 


‘57 Loodge 


PURSUIT CARS 


LAW ENFORCEMENT WORK! 
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WALKIE-RECORDALL 
BRIEFCASE-CONFERENCE-RECORDER 


4HOUR ° LIGHTWEIGHT ° SELF-POWERED 


RECORDS WITHIN 60 FEET 


IN OR OUT OF CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
NO WIRES NO PLUGS 











































FULLY AUTOMATIC—CONTINUOUS UP TO 4 HRS. 




















Surrounding Interferences Do Not Block Recording ® Two-way phone 
Voice Clearly Reproduced ® Renerks 
Equalizes Nearby and Distant Voices P ‘sig 
@ Investigations 
® Lectures 
>LE en; : 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR ee 
LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES “gay eneell 
® Conferences 
RECORDS NOISELESSLY AND e Training 
WITHOUT SUPERVISION 
STATIONARY OR MOBILE 
IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 
INDOORS OUTDOORS VOICE-ACTIVATED 
Cells Office Field Train “SELF-START-STOP” | 
Ste Courtroom Home Car Plane 
Interrogation-Room Scene of accident or crime Recording may be automatically 
Spo started when voice or signal comes 
.50 UNDETECTED USE IN CAR through the microphone or tel- 
ayer g ig in trunk ae a _ oe a" or canine suaenunae © eee 
wall of car. Inconspicuous “On- and-switch on steering wheel. after ‘voice or signal ceases. THIS 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION AND 
—4 | Walkie-Recordall is the only recorder that produces a permanent unalter- PERIODS. Provision for monitoring 
able sound record. Non-Magnetic. Cannot be accidentally or otherwise from remote points. 
——t | erased. 
SAME UNIT RECORDS 
AND TRANSCRIBES 
— LOWEST OPERATING COST OF ANY RECORDER “Start-Stop” for recording by hand, 
INDEXED CASE HISTORIES by foot or voice-activation; manual 
Indexed groove-finder permits immediate and accurate location for playback of any control and, or remote foot pedal for 
part of recorded text without rewinding. Subsequent recordings may be accurately playback; “Back-Spacer” by hand 
started where the last recording ended, even after removing and replacing recording and/or by foot; built-in loudspeaker; 





belt. This facilitates compilation of case histories accumulated at intervals. jack for earphones or external loud- 


PERMANENT AND UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS AT ONLY 3C PER HOUR speaker; provision for monitoring 
Recording belts are compact, non-flammable, identifiable, mailable and easy-to-file for from remote point; controls for vol- 
permanent future reference. Permanent file of original recordings needs no transcribing. ume, tone and speed. Replays at 
SELF-CONTAINED STANDARD DRY BATTERIES stepped-up speed for reviewing. 


LONG LIFE: Flashlight cells last 150 work-hours. “B” battery lasts 350 work-hours. Speed may be slowed down to aid 
Operates from self-contained batteries and/or powerpack for 110 Volts A. C. typist. 











Write for literature 
WARNING 


mercase recoroer NAILES REPRODUCER CO.,INC. Dept. A 


is patented in U.S.A. 


nt forsan counties 812 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


33d ANNIVERSARY ECONOMY FEATURES 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the next to the best— 


The Sturdy X921 Case Accom. 


Our 1956 catalog available to all law enforcers. odates the Camera, Film Holders, 





FINGER PRINT CAMERA $86.50 


Your Name or Department Stamped in 
Gold on Camera or Case Free—If Desired. 


Write for your copy. a Batteries, Powders, Lifters, 
rushes, etc. 


SIRCHIE MODEL X 


(Negative Size 2'/, x 3/4) 


X921 SIRCHIE CARRYING CASE 
$11.50 


(No Sales to Dealers) 


EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT 
CAMERA EQUIPPED WITH: 


Anastigmat Coated Lens 
(American make) 
Ground Glass Viewing Frame 


1 Cut Film Holder 

2 Search Long-life Batteries 

| Light-on Indicator 

| Box 2'/, x 3!/% Film (25 sheets) 





We are able to manufacture a quality finger print camera at this extremely low price be- 
cause of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently had optically ground at a 
great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, since it is our 33d anniversary. 

As manufacturers of the famous SEARCH line of finger print and evidence cameras for the 
past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision in the construction of the 
Model X Camera as you would get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 

Manufactured only by Sirchie finger print laboratories, Berlin, N. J. (formerly of Philadel- 
phia). 


SEVEN LARGE 2 OZ. JARS OF POWER-PACKING FINGER PRINT POWDER IN A STURDY 
CARRYING CASE... $8.50 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super brand of 7 colors of finger print powders 


in an attretive carrying case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano brand powders, the 


Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to be as good or better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 















Largest in the World 


THE FAMOUS SEARCH 
MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
AND EVIDENCE CAMERA 


The only camera capable of deliver- 
ing perfect photo evidence without 
reflections and hot spots. Works on 
A.C. and batteries. Uses 2!/4 x 3'/, 
and 3!/, x 4!/4 film or film pack. Au- 
tomatic in performance. Simple, sharp 
and clear. Price complete $138.00. 


First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 
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Heres why over 85% of the Texas State Police 





Range the roads in FORD Police cars: 


Texans just naturally go for a good thing in a big way— 
so it’s no wonder that over 85% of their State Police are 
equipped with Fords. There’s a lot of ground to cover 
down in Texas, and Texas Police know they cover it best 
in Ford Police Cars. 

Performance makes Ford the Number One Choice 
with Texas State Police—and with police organizations 
all over the country. (In fact, over 72% of all state police 
highway patrol cars are Fords.) For ’57, five different 
engines, including the Interceptor 312 V-8 and a 300-hp 
Supercharged V-8, deliver the stamina, the dependabil- 


ity and the instant-response power to answer any call. 

Troopers like this new kind of Ford for 57. They like 
Ford’s low-to-the-road balance and nailed-down corner- 
ing, and the new-ride comfort that helps keep them 
fresh and alert behind the wheel. And they like the solid 
new “Inner Ford” that sees them through month after 
month of rugged police service. 

See for yourself why so many state police everywhere, 
range the roads in Fords. See your Ford Dealer or write 
for Police Folder to: Ford Division, Fleet Sales Depart- 
ment, P. O. Box 658, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Favored by far as a law enforcement car... ‘57 FORD 
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Epitror’s Note: Millions of people know Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner as the creator of Perry Mason, lawyer-detective extra- 
ordinary who has starred in fifty books and has had more 
words written about him than any other character in fiction 
today (well over 3% million). Countless more people know 
him as the prime mover behind the Court or Last Resort, 
aunique venture in the annals of criminal investigation. 

Crime on the one hand and justice on the other have been 
Mr. Gardner's chief concerns—both private and professional 
—throughout his life, and in many respects his career paral- 
lels that of his most famous creation, Perry Mason. As a 
writer, Mr. Gardner is unchallenged dean of American mys- 
tery novelists. About 90 million copies of his books have 
been sold in the United States and Canada alone and a vast 
audience awaits the frequent serialization of Gardner’s mys- 
teries in THE SaTuRDAY EVENING Post. 

A confirmed Westerner (who was born in Massachusetts), 
Mr. Gardner not only has four hideouts scattered over Calli- 
fornia, but an entourage of house trailers. He works con- 
stantly and is never far from a dictaphone. He keeps five 
secretaries busy full-time on his books and articles and his 
private correspondence alone sometimes totals 20,000 words 
a day. Mr. Gardner's home base is the Rancho del Paisano, 
a rugged 3,000 acre tract near Temecula, where his chief 
diversions are horseback riding, archery, photography, and 
astronomy. His home is generally filled with people, so 
Gardner gets up at dawn, works before breakfast, and usu- 
ally waits till his guests and household have gone to bed 
before dictating the bulk of his work. 

Mr. Gardner is intensely interested in bringing the whole 
crime problem to the attention of men and women every- 
where, and he has traveled throughout this country and 
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Europe studying the latest developments in scientific meth- 
ods of detection. 

In the following article written exclusively for POLICE, Mr. 
Gardner weaves the pattern of a real challenge to the Amer- 
ican people. We seem to spend multiplied billions annually 
at the wrong end of the social spectrum in our approach to 
crime and the criminal. But gradually—jails, penitentiaries 
and recidivism, trademarks of failure in a punitive scheme 
of things, are moving over to make way for the new look 
in crime control. The reader will spend one of the most de- 
lightful ten minutes of his life in moving through this pro- 
phetic story of Twin Pines Rancu, where young men are 
re-born. 


HE more I study crime, the more I come to the con- 
clusion that we are piling too great a load on the 
shoulders of our police officers. 

Police work is becoming more complicated each day. 
There are more property rights to protect, more traffic 
problems to handle, more crimes to be solved. If society 
keeps on manufacturing criminals, it can’t hire and train 
police officers fast enough to keep up with the stream of 
newly made criminals pouring into society. 

As a writer in one of the prison magazines aptly ex- 
pressed it—“When will it dawn on society that what it 
needs is not more cops, but fewer criminals?” 

Too many prison inmates have the same sickening 


Address: Erle Stanley Gardner, Rancho del Paisano, Temecula, 
California. 








background—juvenile delinquency, parole to parents, 
further acts of delinquency, then a release to a parole 
officer who has such a case load that the facilities for 
supervision are spread out too thin to do any good. The 
subject returns to crime, is given a period of incarcera- 
tion, passes the age when he is classified as a juvenile 
delinquent, and goes to State Prison. 

My friend, Art Bernard, Warden of the Nevada State 
Penitentiary at Carson City, says: “Some of these kids 
have been pretty tough, but when they hit State Prison 
and are thrown in contact with hardened, desperate, 
embittered men who compose such a large percentage 
of the prison population, men who have been forced to 
live for years without women, the kid suddenly realizes 
what he is up against. If there was only some way of 
releasing these young offenders during the first period 
of fear and disgust, they would try their best to keep 
out of trouble in the future so as to keep out of prison. 
But kids are adaptable. They adjust themselves rapidly 
to any environment. By the time a kid has been in 
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Bird's-eye view of TWIN PINES out in the 
spaces. Presents an inviting picture. 


great open 


prison a year, he has become acclimated to prison and 
after that it is quite a job to reclaim him.” 

Quite obviously the best time to put out a fire is when 
it is a small fire. 

If society could take these delinquents after they first 
became major problems and rehabilitate them, society 
would save itself a lot of trouble and expense. It would 
also manufacture good citizens instead of criminals. 

Unfortunately, society throws up its hands and says 
“What are you going to do with these young punks? 
They have been reprimanded and they have been pun 
ished. They still get into trouble. If mild punishment 
won't cure them, it is obvious they need more severe 
punishment.” 

It is at this point that a tall, bronzed individual named 
Ralph Johnson steps into the picture with some new 
ideas worthy of considerable study. 

The sixty year old Johnson, aided by his wife, who 











radiates motherly kindness, takes kids who have been 
repeatedly involved in major criminal activities, kids 
who are sullen, defiant delinquents, reverses the trend 
of their thinking, and turns some 85% of them into good 
citizens. 

Johnson relies on the same tendencies commented on 
by Art Bernard, to wit, that youngsters are exceedingly 
adaptable, that they adjust themselves to any environ- 
ment with great rapidity. 

Johnson’s theories are revolutionary. Very few people 
would even bother to listen to these theories if it weren't 
for the fact that they work and that Johnson has proven 
that they work. 

Johnson is a natural born showman. He doesn’t believe 
in punishment. Everything he believes in is constructive 
and everything he does is constructive. 

He is Superintendent of Twin Pines Ranch, an insti- 
tution maintained in Riverside County, California where 
some sixty odd juveniles, many of whom have been given 



















up by the authorities as utterly incorrigible, are being 
turned into good citizens. 






Let us take the case of a typical young man. I will 
call this person Johnny Doe because he is now making 
good and his true name should not be revealed. 

Johnny had five convictions, up to and including vi- 
cious armed robbery. He was surly, defiant and antag- 
onistic. He hated cops. He thought it was smart to be 
tough and his only ambition was to get tougher. 

Judge John Gabbert of Riverside took a look at 
Johnny’s record and committed him to the Twin Pines 
Ranch. The Court Officer drove Johnny down the long, 
winding grade. The ride was made in silence. Johnny 
Doe had nothing to say to the law and the law had said 
all it could say to Johnny Doe. 

In a wild mountain area, before a big white gate 
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reminiscent of the early cattle ranches, the car came 
to a stop. The gate was big enough to accommodate a 
good-sized ranch wagon. Over the top of the big gate, 
on a white arch some ten feet off the ground, painted 
in big letters, appeared the words “HOWDY PARD- 
NER.” 

Young Johnny Doe got out. 

What he didn’t realize was that the journey down the 
long mountain grade had been timed so that the arrival 
was on a definite schedule. That winding road is visible 
from Twin Pines Ranch and the car had been sighted 
while it was still a mile away. The mechanics of the 
reception had been set in motion when the car was first 
seen. 

A buckboard drawn by two pinto horses, flanked by 
two outriders on horseback, came swirling up to the gate 
in a cloud of dust. 

Ralph Johnson got out of the buckboard, tilted back 
his broadbrimmed sombrero, and said “Howdy Pardner— 
get in.” 

No matter how surly he may be, any teenage kid is 
going to get a thrill out of climbing into a buckboard 
behind spirited horses and being escorted by a couple 
of outriders on horseback. 

One look at those outriders convinced Johnny they 
were boys of his own age who have been sent to Twin 
Pines just as he was being sent there. One look at the 
way they sat on their horses, with the careless ease of 
skilled riders, made him wonder subconsciously if he 
was going to be given a horse to ride and if he would 
ever attain that easy proficiency in the saddle. 


Two young men riding up to the bunkhouse which, like all 
the other buildings at TWIN PINES, was built by the 
students themselves. 

































began to happen. 


Ralph Johnson touched the pintos with the whip and 
the next thing Johnny knew he was clinging to the seat 


and trying not to appear scared. 


There is an automobile road into Twin Pines, but 
that isn’t the road taken by the buckboard. The buck- 
board road has been cleverly built around a series of 
winding turns skirting precipitous drops. The road is 
narrow enough so the wheels skim along the edges of 
those drops and Johnny, swept into an entirely new 
environment, was really scared half to death. He was 


| busy trying to conceal his nervousness. 


Johnny had anticipated an interview with a tough 
warden-type individual who would say something like 
“Okeh, you wanted to get tough with society, now society 
is going to get tough with you. Here you are going to 
obey the rules to the letter or go to solitary. In solitary 
you live on bread and water. We can keep you there 


just as long as you want to tough it out.” 


Johnny was all primed for that sort of talk. 

What actually happened was that while Johnny was 
being swished around the curves on that narrow road, 
Ralph Johnson said, “Twin Pines is going to be your 
home for a while—son. We don’t have any punishment 
here for violating the rules—first, because we don't have 
any rules and second, because we don't believe in pun- 


ishment, we don’t have any.” 


After that had soaked in, Johnson went on, “We do 
have some traditions that you'll want to live up to after 


you get accustomed to the place.” 


What Johnson was saying is the simple truth. There 
are no rules and there isn’t any punishment. A boy who 
breaks the traditions of the place still has the same privi- 


The minute Johnny got into the buckboard things 


leges as all the other boys, and strangely enough Johnny 
Doe, who had spent several years being at war with 
society, suddenly found himself a part of a community 
which has pride in its traditions. Much to his own sur- 
prise he found himself trying to live up to those tradi- 
tions. 

This didn’t happen all at once, but it happened within 
a comparatively short time. It happened of course, be- 
cause all the other boys were imbued with a loyalty to 
the traditions of the place. It happened because every- 
thing Johnny Doe did had been carefully planned so it 
was constructive, and above all, interesting. 

Johnny found that construction work was going on. He 
worked for a few hours on construction work, then went 
into a classroom where he was instructed in arithmetic 
having to do with construction problems. He was as- 
signed a saddle horse. He started learning how to ride. 
After taking care of his horse he soon came to love the 
horse. 

In place of feeling himself a social outcast, Johnny 
learned that he was an essential part of a community. 

Running a place of this sort and getting this kind of 
results takes a lot of careful planning and a lot of under- 
standing. 

Ralph Johnson feels that boys want love, recognition 
and a chance to use imagination. He knows they also 
want adventure. They get all of these things at Twin 
Pines. 

There is a certain amount of showmanship, a certain 
amount of good old-fashioned corn in the program, but 
it is the type of showmanship and of corn that appeals 
to teenage boys who have healthy imaginations which 
need to be exercised. 

In the course of time, Johnny Doe completed his stay 
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at Twin Pines. While there he had received a high school 
education and had been given a diploma. He had learned 
to put his education into practice. He had been a part 
of a community which was doing constructive work and 
had learned the value of conforming to traditions. 

And when Johnny Doe left Twin Pines, he wasn't 
simply told that his sentence had expired. He was “grad- 
uated” from Twin Pines to go out into the world and 
carry on the traditions of the ranch. 

The graduation exercises were extremely colorful and 
impressive. They made Johnny Doe feel very important. 

On the day of his graduation he had been given his 
favorite horse and told to go out on a long ride all by 
himself. He had a chance to ride over the mountain 
trails and take a mental inventory. When he returned, 
he had a good long heart-to-heart talk with Mrs. Johnson, 
who had given him motherly affection and counsel dur- 
ing his stay. 

There was considerable pageantry in connection with 
the graduation ceremonies, which were conducted out 
of doors, accompanied by complicated and colorful feats 
of horsemanship. 

Then after the graduating exercises, Johnny Doe had 
climbed into the same buckboard and, trailed by out- 
riders on horseback, had gone back over the same road; 
only this time when he came to the big gate he saw the 
message that was painted on the reverse side of the big 
board over the top of the gate. It said: “SO LONG 
PARDNER.” 

This story of Johnny Doe is an actual case. I know 
Johnny Doe’s true name. I know where he is today. It is 
in a position of such importance that if I mentioned the 
position, too many persons would recognize Johnny Doe 
from the description. 


ll 


I have been watching Twin Pines Ranch in operation 
for some years. I have seen young delinquents turned 
into citizens with a pride in their heritage and a firm 
determination to carry on the Twin Pines tradition. 

I think that Ralph Johnson has a method of account- 
ing which is unfair to himself. If any of his graduates 
is even picked up for intoxication or any minor viola- 
tion of the law, Ralph Johnson marks that man on his 
books as a debit. 

Even so, his books show 83% of his graduates have 
made good. Some of them have made very, very good 
indeed. Many of them are so proud of what they learned 
at Twin Pines, that after they get married they come 
back to show their wives the place from which they 
graduated. 

If we are going to keep on manufacturing criminals 
out of juveniles, we can’t hire enough police officers to 
keep up with the crimes and catch the criminals. It 
would be much better to start cutting down on the num- 
ber of criminals. 

Society generally has the vindictive desire to “get 
even’ with the people who violate its laws. Society wants 
to inflict punishment. For those who rebel against that 
punishment, there are more severe punishments. 

It might be a very fine idea for society to reappraise 
its whole theory of penology and take a good long look 
at the work Ralph Johnson is doing. 

Many a boy who might have grown up to kill a police- 
man and find himself strapped in the iron chair of the 
death chamber, snarling his defiance at the world, has 
been made over into a citizen who is respected in the 
community where he lives, and holds that position of 
respectability, all because of Ralph Johnson’s revolution- 
ary ideas. 
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Vice President, International Association for Identification; 
member of the Governor's Law Enforcement Advisory Com- 
mittee, and a member of the Training Committee, and the 
Standards and Qualifications Committee of the Peace Offi- 
cers Association of the State of California. 


are those who will disagree with me, and cite indi- 
vidual departments, officers, and conditions as examples 
which they say disprove my contention that those per- 
sons in law enforcement have such a status. However, 
I cannot accept their reasoning, any more than I could 
or would deny that there is a “legal profession,” on the 
basis that there are some lawyers who are incapable or 
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Address: George Brereton, Chief of the Bureau of Criminal 
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Law Enforcement—A Profession 


By George H. Brereton 


dishonest, deny that there is a “medical profession” just 
because there are doctors who violate the oath of Hip- 
pocrates, nor a “teaching profession” because there are 
those in that profession who are poor teachers. 

Granted that there are those engaged in law enforce- 
ment who are not a credit to their departments. The 
fact that such persons are uneducated, untrained and/or 
dishonest does not necessarily prove that law enforce- 
ment is not a profession. It means only that we must 
enact more stringent laws to control those persons who 
enter and remain in law enforcement. 

In support of my belief that law enforcement is a pro- 
fession, I cite Webster's definition. “A profession is the 
occupation, if not commercial, mechanical, agricultural, 
or the like, to which one devotes oneself.” Also, “the 
body of persons engaged in a calling.”! Certainly most 
persons engaged in law enforcement would meet the re- 
quirements of this definition, even though they might 
not measure up to the minimum requirements of mental 
and physical ability which most law enforcement officials 
believe should be mandatory for employment in a law 
enforcement agency. Again referring to Webster we find 
that he defines career as the “course of a person’s life, 
especially in some particular pursuit” and “a profession 
or other calling demanding special preparation and 
undertaken as a life work.”? Actually I believe that any 
disagreement as to whether or not law enforcement is 
a profession is a matter of semantics rather than fact. 

However, since the goal of every progressive law en- 
forcement officer is to develop and maintain honest and 
efficient law enforcement service throughout the length 
and breadth of this land, rather than quibble as to termi- 
nology, we should consider some of the means and 
methods which will help to make this possible. Most 
certainly better education, better selection and training 
are among the more important goals to be sought for 
in the law enforcement service. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION IS NOT NEW 


The idea that it is necessary to have a well trained, 
career” or “professional” police officer, was recognized, 
and the idea put into practice, at an early date in Eng- 
land and on the European Continent. In this country, 
however, in spite of the early efforts of a few enlightened 
American police officials, most progress has been limited 
to the past thirty-five years. 

Although, in 1829, Sir Robert Peel established in Eng- 
land the foundation of modern police organization, 
nearly ninety years later Raymond Fosdick wrote in 

* Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, 5th Ed. 

* Webster: op. cit. 
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1916: “The detection of criminals as a science is in its 
infancy” . . . “in spite of some improvements in per- 
sonnel and technique, the art of connecting crimes with 
criminals is crude and undeveloped.” 

Bruce Smith, writing in 1940, stated: “The early set- 
tlers in America were too busy subduing a continent to 
give much thought to the nice distinctions upon which 
successful police administration often hinges, and prob- 
ably did not even become aware of the existence of a 
police problem of major proportions until the growth 
of great cities was well under way. By that time it was 
already too late to rescue police from the control of the 
partisan political machines which have since exploited 
them so thoroughly, and with such devastating effect.” 

Despite the discouraging statements of both Fosdick 
and Bruce Smith, in my opinion law enforcement has 
improved impressively during the past thirty-odd years. 
As I mentioned previously, attempts were being made 
at an early date to improve the quality of the police 
service as evidenced by an article which appeared in a 
Chicago newspaper dated July 26, 1912 stating: “Plans 
for the establishment of a school for detectives were 
announced yesterday by city officials. The first step 
toward the detective schools will be the selection of 
fifty of the best men of the department” . . . “who will 
be drilled on how to observe the scene of the crime, 
consider the facts, eliminate improbable circumstances, 
clues and motives, and deduce motives and circum- 
stances surrounding the crime.” . . . “Instruction will be 
given them in the use and importance of the fingerprint 
system” (introduced into the United States at Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary, Kansas, about 1903) the Bertillon 
system, the portrait parlé system for the identification 
of facial peculiarities, the ‘methods of criminals’ (al- 
though Atcherly’s first manual on Modus Operandi was 
not published until 1913), and the observation and utili- 
zation of footprints. They also will be trained to make 
minute examinations for hair, dust, blood, stains, and 
marks on clothing, weapons and tools, and many other 
things.” . . . “A central bureau with a chemical lab- 
oratory is contemplated.”® 

This certainly is indicative that there was indeed 
some advanced thinking being done in the Chicago 
Police Department at an early date. There is no doubt 
but that there were a number of other police officials 
scattered throughout the United States who were think- 
ing in a similar vein. Most certainly the establishment 
of the State Bureau of Criminal Identification and In- 
vestigation at San Quentin Prison in 1905,° by an act of 


* International Identification Outlook, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 1. 

*Bruce Smith: Police Problems in the United States, pp. 1-2. 

* International Identification Outlook, op. cit., p. 2. 

*The Bureau of Identification was later moved to Sacramento, 
reorganized in 1917, investigation added to its duties and title 
in 1931, and after the addition of many other law enforcement 
duties was joined with the State Div. of Narcotic Enforcement 
and the Attorney General’s office in 1944 to create the present 
Dept. of Justice of the State of Calif., which is headed by Attorney 
General Edmund G. Brown. 
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the State Legislature, indicated considerable progressive 
thinking by California law enforcement officials who re- 
quested, and secured the passage of the act. 


THE POLICE OFFICER AS A MAN 


In 1923, August Vollmer, whom many of us remember 
with deep affection and sincere respect, stated, “The first 
step in any plan to make our police departments more 
competent to control crime is the keeping out rather 
than the removal after they get in—of undesirable, in- 
competent, and mentally or physically unfit persons from 
the police force.” . . . “An unfit or incompetent police- 
man weakens the moral fiber of his associates and at 
the same time destroys the confidence of the public in 
the department.”” 

In order to raise the standards of police service and 
place it on a “professional basis,” Chief Vollmer made 
seven recommendations. They were as follows: 


1. Establish and maintain higher standards of educational, 

mental, moral and physical requirements for applicants. 

2. Observation of all recruits by a medico-psychologist 

during their training period. 

3. Withhold police authority from the recruit until he has 
proved by his conduct and his knowledge that he is 
fitted to discharge the duties of his position. 

. Establish preparatory and promotional courses for po- 
licemen in colleges and universities. 

. Establish crime prevention divisions. 

. Establish a merit system in police departments. 

. Educate the public and secure its friendship and co- 
operation with the police department. 


_ 
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* Interview of August Vollmer, published in The Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, June 21, 1924, pp. 13-14 incl. 
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If we check off today each suggestion which was made 
by Chief Vollmer, there will be but few, if any, of his 
recommendations which are not agreed with, if not ac- 
tually put into practice by progressive police adminis- 
trators. Only point three “withholding authority from 
the recruit” is not generally practiced, although probably 
the police cadet program, which is being tried in Pasa- 
dena, California, would have somewhat similar results 
in controlling and observing a potential policeman prior 
to his assumption of police authority. 


PROGRESS "HAS" BEEN MADE 


We have come a long way in the past thirty odd years, 
particularly in California, but we still have much to do 
before we approach anywhere near the “ideal” goal that 
we wish to attain in law enforcement. 

We have a national bureau and, in many states, state 
bureaus of identification and investigation where records 
are centralized and where many kinds of technical as- 
sistance may be obtained for the asking. In the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation at Washington, D. C., in some 
state bureaus, including our own State Bureau at Sacra- 
mento, in many of the larger police and sheriffs’ depart- 
ments, and in some colleges and universities are fine 
laboratories, manned by trained scientists who are avail- 
able to assist local law enforcement agencies. 

Many of our larger police departments have crime 
prevention or juvenile divisions, bureaus or details, and 
a large number of even the smaller departments have 


an officer assigned, at least on a part-time basis, to 
crime prevention duties. 

Police education and training of all types and kinds 
have become a “must” for officers even in the more re- 
mote areas. Although sometimes it is questionable 
whether the officer, because of age, lack of education, 
or, in some instances, even mental alertness, benefits a 
great deal from such training, at least the opportunity 
to improve one’s self is made available. Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, has said that, “The efficiency of law enforce- 
ment today is commensurate with the degree of training 
of its officers. Only through modern police training can 
we keep abreast of the times in the increasing fight 
against lawlessness. The police officer today who is un- 
familiar with scientific methods of criminal investiga- 
tion cannot completely perform his duties of crime de- 
tection.”* When financial assistance was made available 
from Federal funds under the George Deen and Smith- 
Hughes Acts, many vocational educators were quick to 
bring this means of financing the payment of instructors 
to the attention of law enforcement officials. Although 
many departments, prior to the passage of these acts had 
established their own training schools, this federal as- 
sistance gave great impetus to police training through- 
out the country. 

In California, although the legislature in 1929 had 
amended the act which had created the State Bureau of 


* Albert Deutsch: Is Your Police Force Obsolete? Colliers Mag- 
azine, Oct. 1, 1954. 
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Criminal Identification and Investigation, and made it 
the duty of the Board of Managers “to arrange for and 
organize schools at convenient centers in the State to 
train peace officers in their powers and duties,” no 
money was appropriated for this purpose and no further 
action was taken to establish a state-wide police training 
program until 1935. In that year the State Peace Officers’ 
Association approved a plan presented by John Beswick, 
Chief of the Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education, 
in the State Department of Education, to utilize federal 
funds and establish departmental and zone schools for 
law enforcement officers. After a great number of con- 
ferences, this in-service training program, based _pri- 
marily on the principle of training experienced police- 
men “how to teach”—was established in California in 
1938. 

In addition to in-service departmental schools, “zone” 
schools, “institutes,” and the National Police Academy 
established in 1935 by Director J. Edgar Hoover, in 
Washington, D. C., pre-employment police training was 
also being developed in some colleges and universities. 
Although a few police courses were taught during col- 
lege summer sessions, as early as 1916, and an occasional 


* Penal Code, State of Calif., Sec. 11008. 


course taught during the regular sessions in a few col- 
leges and universities prior to 1930, it was not until 
September of that year that the first two-year college 
police course to be established in the United States was 
started at the State College, San Jose, California.1° Now 
there are more than twenty-two colleges and universities 
that give two to four year courses in police administra- 
tion and police science, including our own University of 
California at Berkeley. 

In procedures and techniques, particularly in those 
where modern science can be utilized, law enforcement 
has made some impressive improvements. In the fields of 
transportation and communication, automobiles and ra- 
dio have in most departments, replaced foot patrol and 
the Gamewell red light signal system. Although it is 
questionable to depend entirely upon auto patrol as a 
substitute for foot patrol in some congested business 
districts, the use of the automobile does make possible 
a more flexible deployment of the force and an imme- 
diate concentration of manpower wherever and when- 
ever it is necessary. While there are flagrant examples 

* Established and directed by the author from 1930-34, at the 
instigation of Dr. T. W. MacQuarrie, President of the combined 
Junior and State Colleges, San Jose, Calif. 


Laboratory-spectrograph and densitometer-comparator for examination of non-organic material. 
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Standardized crime reports used by many of the police de- 

partments and sheriffs’ offices in California for reporting to 

the State Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investigation. 

Note that modus operandi factors are included. In California, 

State law requires each of the 326 chiefs of police and 58 
sheriffs to make such reports daily. 





which tend to disprove the following statement, there 
is no doubt in my mind but that, as a general rule, 
methods and procedures relative to patrol, investigation, 
report writing, identification and other police activities 
have constantly been improving. Also, there is no doubt 
but that this has been due in a great part to the efforts 
and the leadership of a number of outstanding men in 
the law enforcement field. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


However, in spite of all the encouraging developments 
in law enforcement during the past quarter century there 
are still a large number of problems which need solving 
and situations where a great deal of improvement is 
needed. One such problem, which is closely related with 
other problems, is the establishment of minimum stand- 
ards of mental and physical ability for entrance into the 
police service. 

Although a large number of police and sheriffs’ de- 
partments, particularly in California, have established 
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merit or civil service systems there are still far too many 
departments where the only qualification for employ- 
ment is friendship with a local politician or a city ad- 
ministrator. In the case of all elective sheriffs and con- 
stables there are no requirements that a candidate have 
even a minimum amount of law enforcement training 
and/or experience, the assumption apparently being that 
any citizen is inherently qualified for these offices! Al- 
though it is surprising that by the trial and error method 
of training, a number of sheriffs have become excellent 
law enforcement officers, it is ridiculous that there are 
no minimum standards of law enforcement experience 
and ability established for this important position. Al- 
though Superior Court judges, district attorneys and 
county superintendents of schools must have at least 
documentary proof of their knowledge in their chosen 
field, no such requirement is necessary to become the 
county's “chief law enforcement officer.” 

Although today in many of the larger and in a num- 
ber of the smaller cities minimum standards of mental 
and physical ability have been increased; vacation, sick- 
ness and disability benefits, pension and retirement sys- 
tems established, there are still far too few law enforce- 
ment agencies that have these requirements and benefits. 
This is particularly true of the smaller police and sheriffs’ 
departments, and, in many instances, is due not to apathy 
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on the part of the chief or sheriff, but rather to ignorance 
on the part of city or county administrators of the im- 
portance of these matters in developing an efficient law 
enforcement department, or due to actual opposition 
based upon political or shortsighted economy reasons. 

Since the protection of life and property is just as im- 
portant to the citizen of the smallest community as it 
is to a citizen of a large city, and, since basically, the 
problems of identification, investigation, apprehension, 
prosecution are the same, the individual officer or dep- 
uty sheriff in the smallest city or county should be just 
as competent, or possibly more competent than his 
metropolitan brother officer, since he probably will be 
called upon to act in more diverse capacities. 

However, to recruit and to retain in a small depart- 
ment, high calibre, trained or educated personnel, ade- 
quate salaries, opportunities for advancement by merit 
rather than political patronage, protection in tenure and 
retirement and pensions must be provided. Even with 
better than average salaries, a good retirement and pen- 
sion plan, and other benefits, the Los Angeles and San 
Diego Police Departments, and a number of other large 
cities are presently having difficulty in filling their vacant 
positions! 

Since it has been, and still is impossible for a small 
police department or sheriff's office to “lift itself by its 
own boot straps” and to obtain from the City Councils 
or Boards of Supervisors the salaries and other benefits 
which will attract the type of personnel who can meet 
established minimum standards for law enforcement po- 








Police officers, deputy sheriffs, and other law enforcement 
officers, taking the final examination at completion of a five- 
week, eight-hour-a-day basic police training course given 
under the auspices of the Supervisor of Peace Officers Train- 
ing, Bureau of Training and Industrial Education, State 
Department of Education, California. 


sitions, the only other way to achieve this aim is to 
will establish both 
mental and physical standards for law enforcement offi- 


enact state laws which minimum 
cers, and, at the same time, minimum salaries, tenure, 
pension and retirement provisions for the department. 
The precedent for establishing a sumimum salary by 
state law has already been set b' the teachers in Cali- 
fornia. All that is necessary for the law enforcement pro- 
fession to accomplish this same objective for peace offi- 
cers is to agree among themselves just what minimum 
standards, salaries, and working conditions they will 
strive for and then concentrate their best efforts in hav- 
ing the necessary legislation enacted 

Since, at the present time, cities and counties are al- 
ready receiving, as subventions, funds from the Federal 
and State government for roads, aid to needy children 
and for a number of other purposes, it would appear not 
too illogical to believe that some of the money which 
is obtained as a result of police activity, such as fines 
imposed after arrests, or license fees from premises 
which often create police problems, for example, “on 
sale” liquor establishments, should be diverted from the 
general funds of the city or county and allocated specifi- 
cally to the responsible law enforcement agency, par- 








ticularly if the allocation of such funds is made 
contingent upon the attainment and maintenance of 
minimum standards of police organization, administra- 
tion and operating efficiency. 


POLICE AND THE PUBLIC 


Finally I wish to discuss one problem, which I be- 
lieve to be one of the most serious facing law enforce- 
ment agencies today, particularly municipal police 
departments. This is the development of a better under- 
standing by the public of the police, their problems and 
their operations, and the development of a friendly and 
cooperative relationship between police officers and the 
generally law abiding citizen. Although human nature 
being what it is, it is too much to expect that all peace 
officers will be honest, efficient, courteous, and diplo- 
matic “servants of the people,” who at no time will err 
in their judgment or their actions, there is ample proof 
to support the belief that police officers and police de- 
partments are too often the primary targets of unfair 
and unjustified attack by the press and private citizens. 

Just recently, Chief of Police William H. Parker, of 
Los Angeles, emphasized this point in an address to 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police in Chi- 
cago, and during years past other prominent citizens 
have taken note of the same situation. One such refer- 
ence was made by Mrs. John P. Buwalda in 1929, when, 
in speaking to the “First Institute of Police Administra- 
tion,” held at Riverside Junior College, she said, “It is 
so easy for us to blame the police for every failure or 
miscarriage of justice. In many cases, of course, the 
police are entirely helpless because of the law itself” 
... “but the greatest handicap to police efficiency is 
unjust criticism and lack of cooperation on the part of 
the general public.”™ 

Justice Miller, Dean of the Law School of the Uni- 

* Occasional Papers of Riverside Junior College, Vol. 5, No. 1, 
Mar. 5, 1930. Institute of Police Administration, Proceedings, p. 7, 
Nov. 12-13, 1929 ( Riverside, California). 


Group of police chiefs attending a quarterly zone meeting 
where problems of mutual interest are discussed. 





versity of Southern California, speaking at this same 
Institute, had this to say concerning public opinion 
relative to the police service: “So far as the forming of 
public opinion concerning the criminal law and _ its 
administration is concerned, we start first with the fact 
that the state acts in two capacities toward its citizen. 
In the first place it acts to protect us from the depreda- 
tions of others, and, on the other hand, it may act to 
punish us if we have committed depredations against 
others. According to the way in which the state is ap- 
proaching us on a particular occasion may depend our 
opinion about the way in which the law is enforced, or 
of opinion concerning the validity and desirability of 
the law itself. Let us take the example of an ordinary 
citizen on his way home; let us assume that he is held 
up, his car stolen, and his daughter kidnapped. He 
insists that the police use every possible means of ap- 
prehending the criminal. He has no objections what- 
ever to guards being stationed at all highway crossings, 
cars being searched, all suspicious characters being ar- 
rested and brought to jail. He would not object to a 
little use of the ‘third degree’ if it accomplished the 
result of returning his daughter and his car to him, and 
in some measure compensating him for the grievance 
which he has against the criminal.” 

“Let us assume, on the other hand, that he is merely 
one of the citizens whose car is stopped at the inter- 
section and searched and that he may be required to 
go to the police station to explain the reason for his 
presence at that point in order to remove any suspicion 
of guilt on his part. What is the reaction of the average 
citizen under these circumstances? Why, it is proclaimed 
loudly that his privileges as a citizen have been inter- 
fered with. He resents the arbitrary action of the officer 
and calls upon the Constitutional Rights Committee of 
the Bar Association to protect him. Out of this single 
experience may come then, conflicting opinions as to 
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the law and its administration which may be adverse to, 
or in favor of the methods in use.”!? 

Bruce Smith, writing on the same subject some twenty 
years later said, “From the earliest days of modern po- 
lice forces, and down through the five score years that 
have followed, police have been the object of attack by 
press and pulpit, bench and bar, civic and commercial 
associations, labor leaders, professional politicians, am- 
bitious office seekers, reformers and criminals.”* 

However, he goes on to say that, “Really favorable 
conditions will never be provided so long as misuse of 
police authority continues to bulk large in the public 
mind. Notwithstanding the rapid extension of a policy 
of moderation in the exercise of law enforcement powers, 
the tide of general opinion still runs strongly against 
police. The reasons for this condition,” says Smith, “are 
easily identified. Universal use of the automobile invites 
an increasing volume of restrictions upon the motoring 
public, and the old easy division of the community into 
law breakers and law observers is thereby destroyed. 
Today all are law breakers, and a large and important 
minority are deliberate offenders. The imposition of 
fines and other penalties for traffic law infractions often 
leaves the violator unconvinced of the justice of such 
action, and his resentment is naturally directed against 
the aims of law enforcement.”!+ 


THERE IS NO EASY PANACEA 


How can the attitude of the many American citizens 
and members of the press towards the police be changed 
from one of downright antagonism, or, at best, suspicion 
and supercilious tolerance to one of fairness, impartial- 
ity, respect or even friendliness? I do not know any easy 
answer, but I do know that until we have as much em- 
phasis placed upon the good things and upon the eff- 
cient and honest work that most policemen do, as upon 
the bad actions of an individual officer, it will be almost 
impossible to change the opinion of many citizens that 
all officers are uneducated, incompetent thugs who have 
no respect for the feelings or the rights of other human 
beings. 

It is unfortunate that the incompetence, bad judgment 
or even intentional misconduct of one law enforcement 
officer is apparently considered to be of such news value 
that the story is handled by the press or radio, in such 
a way that the reputation of all law enforcement officers 
is injured. Although there is no doubt that daily, in most 
police departments, some police officer does an out- 
standing piece of work, makes a difficult investigation, 
apprehends a wanted criminal, recovers a citizen’s prop- 
erty, locates a missing person, or loses his life in line of 
duty, rarely is the same attention, space or emphasis 
given in the press or on the radio to this type of activity, 
as is given to the misconduct of an officer. Even more 
rarely will there be editorial notice taken of the good 
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* Tbid., pp. 55-57 
* Bruce Smith, up. cit., p. 112. 
* Ibid., p. 10. 
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work of a department as compared to the criticism, 
which is sometimes made without complete and accurate 
information concerning a particular incident or situation. 

Although police public relations programs have been 
developed in many departments, and, in many cities the 
relations between the police and the press and the pub- 
lic are often reported to be excellent, should a bad inci- 
dent occur in which a policeman is involved the major 
emphasis stressed in the news account is the fact that 
he is a policeman. Quite often, after three or four inci- 
dents occur, involving the unwarranted or dishonest ac- 
tions of a few officers, even though the percentage of 
bad officers to good officers in the department would be 
extremely small, editorial attacks are made on the de- 
partment and its chief administrators because they did 
not possess superhuman intelligence which would have 
permitted them to anticipate the actions of these few 
individuals. 

In spite of all the lectures and courses in public rela- 
tions which are almost universally taught in all types 
of law enforcement schools, in spite of all the effort 
conscientiously put forth in many departments to prac- 
tice all the principles enunciated in such programs, we 
are still proceeding too slowly, and, in some areas are 
ineffective in this field. 

It is my sincere hope that, ultimately, and not in the 
too distant future, the police profession will take its 
rightful place in our society and be honored and re- 
spected as it deserves. took 
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Epitor’s Note: Captain Morris 
joined the Police Department of Sche- 
nectady, New York in 1942 and served 
for three years as a foot patrolman. In 
1945, he was selected for an assign- 
ment in the Bureau of Criminal Identi- 
fication and shortly thereafter, was ap- 
pointed as Secretary to the two Deputy 
Chiefs of the Department where he was 
made responsible for all of the account- 
ing functions within the Department. 
In 1948, he was appointed as Secretary 
to the Chief of Police and became an 
Executive-Lieutenant on January 1, 
1951. 

Captain Morris was appointed as 
Staff-Captain on January 1, 1956, fol- 
lowing a recommendation of August 
Flath, former Chief Inspector of the 
New York City Police Department, who 
had been engaged by the City of Sche- 
nectady to conduct a six months survey 
of the Schenectady Police Department. 
As Staff-Captain, he is responsible for 
the training program of the Depart- 
ment, as well as for the direction of all 
of the staff services of the Department. 
High on his agenda is the problem of 
Police Public Relations concerning 
which he has deep convictions and im- 
portant plans for the future. His formal 
training has included local police 
schools and regional FBI training 
courses. In the following article, Cap- 
tain Morris describes a public relations 
device that pays handsome dividends 
and which can easily be put to work in 
any Police Department. 


teen blocks jammed with doc- 
tors, lawyers and professional 
men and their families are not ex- 
actly the normal order of the day 
in most police departments. How- 
ever this can occur whenever a 
Police Headquarters is thrown open 
for public inspection. Nowhere in 
the eighty-six year history of the 
Schenectady Police Department 
could any record be found of any 





Address: Captain George F. Morris, 
Staff-Captain, Schenectady Police Depart- 
ment, Schenectady, New York. 


By George F. Morris 


organized public relations program 
being carried on prior to the Open 
House staged by Chief of Police 
William F. Brandt and his bluecoats 
on Sunday afternoon, September 23, 
1956. 

Schenectady, New York is an in- 
dustrial city of 95,000 inhabitants 
located on the south banks of the 
historic Mohawk River and is known 
to many as “The City that Lights 
and Hauls the World” because of 
the presence of the sprawling plants 
of the General Electric Company 
and the Alco Products Company 
(formerly the American Locomotive 


Co. ). 


PUBLICIZING THE EVENT 


On September 1 the “Drums 
Along the Mohawk” began to beat 
in the form of a carefully laid plan 
directed at the small fry in the Mo- 
hawk Valley by means of a press, ra- 
dio and television campaign de- 
signed to create interest in this new 
approach to police public relations. 
A visit to the production manager 
of the local TV station was reward- 
ed with ideas galore that later 
proved their worth in generating an 
ever increasing interest in the Open 
House idea. The widely publicized 
fact that the 500th child, accompa- 
nied by a parent, to pass through the 
headquarters building would be 
picked up by a police car and escort- 
ed to school on the morning follow- 
ing open house really set the young 
ones to work as junior publicity men 
for the affair. 

Mimeographed invitations were 
mailed to service clubs, church 
groups, school authorities, children’s 
organizations, such as Boys and Girls 
Clubs and scout organizations de- 
scribing the exhibits and program 
planned for the Open House. Chief 
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Open House—The Gateway to 
Improved Public Relations 


Brandt recorded an interview with a 
local disc jockey and police person- 
nel drew up spot announcements to 
be used on several teen age radio 
and television programs for the two 
week period preceeding the big day. 

Patrolman Frank Mauriello, a tal- 
ented ventriloquist and member of 
the traffic accident bureau, appeared 
on a local TV program for children 
with his dummy, for whom a com- 
plete police uniform had _ been 
created, and personally invited all of 
the kids to bring their parents down 
to meet their favorite policemen. 


PREPARATION FOR OPEN 
HOUSE 


During the summer months a small 
group of bluecoats directed by the 
author had busied themselves at a 
series of cellar confabs planning a 
colored slide program entitled “Be- 
hind the Green Lights” to be used 
in the contemplated public relations 
program. By means of the author’s 
sound recorder and the voices of the 
various officers present, an interest- 
ing dialogue was provided to accom- 
pany the pictures. The purpose of 
the films was to follow a typical hit 
and run accident case through to a 
successful culmination in arrest of 
the driver, presenting such scenes as 
the directing of the search by radio, 
the use of the patrol wagon, fin- 
gerprinting procedures, accident 
records, detective division proce- 
dures and the cell blocks. Having 
had one highly successful run of the 
slides at a PTA meeting it was de- 
cided to incorporate this as a part of 
the Open House program making it 
the initial feature to be shown in the 
courtroom prior to conducting the 
visitors through the police station. 

Contacts were made with the New 
York State Police Laboratory in the 
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neighboring state capital, Albany, 
N. Y. to borrow many interesting ex- 
hibits for display to supplement the 
material which we had available for 
this purpose. Among the most inter- 
esting was an accurate scale model 
replica of the camp at Lake Placid, 
N. Y. in which a local police officer 
was fatally wounded in a gun bat- 
tle. The shooting set off a nation- 
wide manhunt which lasted for one 
hundred four days culminating in 
the arrest of the wanted man at 
Reno, Nevada. Another item which 
attracted wide attention was a 
home-made bomb that had been de- 
signed to assassinate the late Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt at the 
time he was Governor of New York 
State. 

Nothing proved more fascinating 
to the youngsters than the large 
collection of guns that filled peg 
boards at one end of the corridor 
in the upper hall. Here were mount- 
ed sawed-off shot guns, tommy-guns, 
gas guns with projectiles, training 
guns, automatic rifles and regulation 
and detective revolvers. 

Two large department stores of- 
fered the use of illuminated show- 
cases and display boards and soon 
the upper hall at Police Headquar- 
ters took on the appearance of a well 
established museum as the cases 
filled with items of interest from the 
present and yesteryears. A surpris- 
ing amount of interest developed 
among our police personnel as many 
officers brought in old scrapbooks 
and souvenirs of their early days 
with the department. A theme was 
born out of the mementoes which 
began to fill the showcases, namely 
“Fifty Years of Progress in Police 
Science.” As the blotter book of Sun- 
day, September 23, 1906 was opened 
to view it highlighted a fatal stab- 
bing on that day fifty years ago, 
adding color to the display of want- 
ed notices which were pasted on the 
walls above the showcases. 

Enlarging on the theme, an old 
style police call box was resurrected, 
complete with flashing blue light, to 
summon Detective Sergeant Joseph 
Jablonski who frolicked with the 
children all afternoon in the role of 
the old time cop. His gear consisted 


of the London bobbie type hat for- 
merly worn by members of this de- 
partment at the turn of the century, 
the customary handlebar mustache 
and old time short nightstick. In 
striking contrast a few feet away our 
radio technician set up a complete 


mobile radio transmitter and _ re- 
ceiver to simulate the interior of to- 
day's radio scout car. By this means 
our guests were treated to a dem- 
onstration of the quick efficient serv- 
ice provided today as contrasted 
with the call box system whereby 
the complainant waited until an 
officer on patrol noted the flashing 
light mounted atop the call box 
and responded. 

A handpicked group of eight pa- 
trolmen was selected and briefed on 
all of the displays and items of in- 
terest to serve as guides for the 
afternoon tours of the station. Reg- 
ular personnel of all offices at head- 
quarters prepared brief résumés of 
their office functions in order that all 
citizens attending could be briefed 
on the workings of each 
bureau in the Police department. 

As the office personnel departed 
from their offices on Friday night it 
appeared that all was at last in 
readiness for the big day scheduled 
from 1:00 to 5:00 P.M. on Sunday. 
Since this was the first open house 
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in department history it was natural 
that those who had put in so much 
time and effort were as apprehensive 
as Broadway producers awaiting an 
opening night. Opinions remained 
divided as to the effectiveness of 
such a program and as to its chances 
of success. Some expressed con- 
fidence that the program couldn't 
miss while older men, unaccustomed 
to this type of approach, felt that 
the public would not cross the street 
to see such a program. 


OPEN HOUSE 


Sunday morning dawned, dark, 
rainy and foreboding, but as the 
morning wore on and as the radio 
cars, motorcycles and patrol wagon 
were drawn up in front of the build- 
ing for the afternoon inspection the 
rain ceased and an occasional beam 
of sunshine shown down on the sta- 
tion. By noon all officers assigned to 
details for the afternoon were on 
deck still debating the effect of the 
threatening weather on the program. 

At 12:30 P.M. all doubts were dis- 
pelled as men, women and children 
began to arrive early and in increas- 
ing numbers to be met in the main 
entrance by our uniformed women 
meter attendants who distributed 
mimeographed programs and direct- 
ed the guests into the courtroom off 
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the main entranceway to view the 
films and witness a typical police 
roll call following each showing of 
the films. Leaving the courtroom the 
audience was divided into groups of 
thirty-five and were assigned to a 
uniformed guide for the tour of the 
building. During the afternoon the 
film program was repeated ten times 
to standing-room-only crowds while 
others toured the building and 
viewed the exhibits. 

During the tour of the building 
every facet of police operations was 
exposed and explained for the ben- 
efit of the visitors. Fingerprint pro- 
cedures, detective operations, acci- 
dent records, property room, speed 
watch equipment and radio and bur- 
glar alarms all attracted their share 
of interest from young and old alike. 
Many who were “shutter bugs” 
brought along their cameras and 
had a field day of their own taking 
pictures of the children perched 
atop a shining police motorcycle or 
family portraits behind the bars in 
the cell blocks. 

By 5:00 P.M. it was obvious that 
the show must go on as many were 
still waiting to see the pictures and 
exhibits so everyone remained with 


their assignments for an extra hour. 
By 6:00 P.M., 4,000 residents of 





Schenectady and environs had filed 
through headquarters expressing 
pleasure that they had been offered 
an opportunity to see their police 
department. Many stated that they 
previously had no conception of 
what went on at Police Headquar- 
ters other than the handling of park- 
ing tickets and were delighted to 


know the amount of service and 








security that was being provided 


them. 

Commenting editorially the Sche- 
nectady Union Star had this to say 
about the Open House, “The most 
interesting aspect to us was the num- 
ber of children brought by their par- 
ents. The more children come to 
know about policemen and to trust 
them the better. Time was when dis- 
obedient youngsters were told ‘a 
policeman will get you.’ That prob- 
ably cost a great deal of childish 
anguish and perhaps even lives. As 
for the open house as a gesture of 
goodwill it was an example other 
departments of municipal govern- 
ment might follow.” 

As the opening gun in a continu- 
ing public relations program the 
Open House proved its worth in fo- 
cusing attention on the department's 
aims and hopes for the future. As a 
gateway to improved public rela- 
tions with the public it has no match 
and if future plans for a Traffic Safe- 
ty Caravan visiting the schools and 
a “Meet Your Police” program for 
adult groups enjoy the same public 
acceptance as that accorded the 
Open House we have accomplished 
our purpose of making our employ- 
ers, the public, police conscious and 
look for continuing improved rela- 
tions in the years to come. wee 
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January 1, 1956— Rose Parade traffic patrol... 
February 6, 1956 — Flew heart attack victim from Wil- 
son Canyon... February 10, 1956 — Reseeded La Tuna 
Canyon area... June 12, 1956—Search and capture 
of armed gunman in Newhall Hills after suspect shot 
motorist... December 26-30, 1956— Malibu fire, 
40,000 acres burned, $70,000,000 damage. 


Those terse statements taken from daily log 
sheets tell of the exciting accomplishments of the Los 
Angeles County Sheriff Department's Bell 47G-2 
helicopter... accomplishments such as the briefly 
noted Malibu fire where the Bell helicopter performed 
heroically, flying fire-fighting crews to critical areas, 
bringing in needed supplies and reporting progress 
against the fire to fire headquarters. 


This modern law enforcement agency is now 
equipped for tasks that were difficult or impossible 


Outstanding Job Opportunities for Qualified Engineers 


Sitting Tall in the Saddle 


BELL 47G-2 





before. Tasks that only a helicopter can do — search, 
rescue, reseeding, fire fighting, traffic control and oper- 
ations Over any terrain. 


Hundreds of Bell ’copters are proving daily they 
are the world’s most adaptable commercial helicopter. 
They are lowest in initial cost and maintenance. 
Backed by over two million flight hours they have an 
established reputation for safety and economy. 






If you are looking for a way to 
do a difficult police job better, 
write, wire, or phone for the 
complete story of Bell economy 
and reliability to Sales Man- 
ager, Dept. TBD 23, Bell 
Helicopter Corporation, P.O. 
Box 482, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Subsidiary of 
Bell Aircraft Corp. 










































Photography Valuable Tool at 
San Quentin Prison 


By Warden Harley O. Teets 


Harley O. Teets 


ENAL institutions and cities have a great deal in 
yon in their concern over crime and criminals 
—in apprehending the wrongdoer, in preventing his 
escape from custody, and in seeing that he fits himself 
back into the community once he is freed. 

We who are charged with the responsibility of man- 
aging the institutions of the State of California are 
constantly looking for new tools that will help us to 
achieve those aims, and directly or indirectly to help the 
cities carry out their responsibilities as well. One of the 
most effective of these tools, which has been coming 
into its own during the last few years in prison work, is 
photography. 

Photography has been fundamental in police work for 
some years, it’s true. The photographing of men as they 
enter prison is a well established routine. The maintain- 
ing of files after a man leaves is also basic. But much 
wider uses have been found for photography in recent 
times. 

One of the most dramatic as well as useful jobs that 
photography has performed for crime prevention and 
apprehension has been in the improving of our routines 
for apprehending escapees. All-points bulletins are of 
course the first steps that are taken to bring a prisoner 
back. But rapid and widespread dissemination of photos 
is what enables the local authorities to make quick and 
reasonably sure identifications. 

All escape procedures of institutions in the state’s net- 
work are the same as San Quentin’s. When an escape 
is reported, and the all-points-bulletin has been sent 
out by teletype, a pre-arranged plan for alerting city 
officials and other interested officials in the immediate 
area is then put into effect. 

Meantime, an escape-card notification has been rushed 
to the print shop, and 1000 escape cards are quickly 
printed. The identification department's photographic 
laboratory runs off 1000 prints of the escapee. 

When the escape notices have been returned from 





Address: Warden Harley O. Teets, San Quentin Prison, San 
Quentin, California. 


the print shop, the photos are stapled to them and they 
are inserted in pre-addressed and stamped envelopes for 
fast distribution to some 342 addresses. Besides muni- 
cipal and county officers, others who receive one or 
more copies include bridge, terminal, and airport police, 
and the California Highway Patrol. 

To take advantage of the twenty-four hour service in 
the main San Francisco post office we carry the envel- 
opes there for posting. They are usually in the mail with- 
in three hours from the time the escape is reported. 

This procedure, which high-speed printing and pho- 
tography together make possible, has helped to forge a/ 
link between state and local law enforcement officials, 
drawing them closer together and coordinating their 
efforts in protecting the communities of the West. 

Another effective use of photography has been in help- 
ing to clear the way for the re-introduction of an inmate 
into the outside world. When a man is nearing his time 
for release, he needs all the assistance he can get to pre- 
pare himself to take a place in society. 

He will have already received vocational training to 
help fit him into the community. In San Quentin’s voca- 
tional shops, food preparation centers, in the textile mill, 
and in classes and private studies, an inmate can develop 
skills and knowledge which can be applied when he is 
freed. 

But this alone is not enough. Training itself is no sure 
ticket to a job on the outside. He needs liaison with the 
world to which he is returning. The prison helps estab- 
lish this liaison through various media, one of which is 
the “trade advisory council” setup. These councils con- 
sist of committees of union officials, who meet regularly 
to examine inmates for proficiency in the skills they have 
acquired while in the prison. Prisoners who qualify are 
given union labor ratings, and frequently a man will be 
released with a classification of journeyman in his chosen 
trade. 

But if he is going to put this hard-won rating to good 
use, he needs more help—and here the parole officer steps 
into the picture—as does photography. About three 
months before his release, the man is photographed in 
dress shirt, necktie and coat. These shots are given to 
the parole officer, who makes them available to prospec- 
tive employers. 

A presentable picture of a man about to be freed, 
showing him in civilian rather than in prison clothes, 
goes a long way toward clearing away doubts that a 
prospective employer might have. 
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Front view of San Quentin. Employees Lunch Room on left; 
Armory Tower, Inspectoscope, and Entrance Gate. 


This liaison is a big step, for it is at this point that 
the man meets his first big test in readjustment to the 
free world. Enlightened city officials recognize this fact, 
and knowing that intelligent action can help turn a man 
toward rehabilitation and away from a return to crime, 
are cooperating with parole officers wherever possible 
to help the man pass this test. 

Photography is, of course, an integral part of the rec- 
ords from the time a man is sentenced to prison until 
the records are destroyed. During the times when the 
paths of law enforcement officers at the local level and 
prison officials meet in their respective dealings with a 
felon, the products of photography are almost inev- 
itably in attendance. 

The record has its inception at the reception-guidance 
centers, of which there are now two—one at Chino, 
serving the eleven southern counties, and the other at 
San Quentin, where men from the forty-seven northern 
counties are processed. Here they are fingerprinted and 
the files searched, and they are classified as to which 
institution they shall be assigned to—Folsom (maximum 
security ), San Quentin (close-medium security ), or five 
other principal institutions including minimum security 
—or to allied camps. 

A number is issued to the man and the various ele- 
ments of the record are put together. Photographically 
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speaking, the record at this juncture consists of two neg- 
atives, one of which is for the permanent prison record, 
the other for the state’s Criminal Identification and In- 
vestigation Bureau, and twenty-five front-view prints. 
Four of these go to the guidance center, one to the psy- 
chology department, one to the dental department, seven 
to the warden’s inmate record cards, two to the captain's 
office for identification and privilege cards, and ten 
prints to the file for stock. 

Next each county case number is entered in a case 
book. C. V. Brennan, identification officer, has developed 
a record system that is particularly effective in linking 
crime partners. The county case number is entered in 
such a way that the last two numbers become the page 
number in the case book, and the third number becomes 
the column number. The balance of the numbers are 
then entered on that page in a box opposite the number 
assigned by the California Department of Corrections. 

Thus a county case number can be traced to the rec- 
ord book and instantly linked with an identical number 
to establish a crime partnership. 

From this point on, a complete system of indexing 
and cross-indexing, with alias records, fingerprints, and 
identification cards, is carried out. As the system is now 
set up, positive identification can be established from 
fingerprints, county case number, prison number, or 
alias. 

During a man’s stay in prison, his photo files may be 
checked a number of times. The Adult Authority meets 








once a month at San Quentin to review the cases of a 
large number of men. The list of men to be examined in 
a current month is checked by the identification depart- 
ment to make sure every man’s photo is of recent origin. 
Every record photo that is over five years old is then 
destroyed and replaced with a new pose. 

Ordinarily, a five-year rotation will be frequent 
enough; however, occasionally an inmate undergoes 
extensive plastic surgery which may alter his whole ap- 
pearance. This calls for a new set of photographs, and 
a new system of before-and-after identification to keep 
his identity positively established. 

San Quentin, incidentally, has been able to accomplish 
a great deal in the way of rehabilitation by remodeling 
men’s faces. One man had teeth that protruded so 
alarmingly that he could not even bite into an apple. 
The whole front of his mouth was reconstructed by the 
prison doctors. Another had been born without a nose. 
Plastic surgery gave him one. 

It is gratifying to watch the drastic personality im- 
provements wrought by such plastic surgery. But it is 


“Count time” in East Cell Block at 
San Quentin Prison. 


also a matter that requires the updating of records— 
particularly photographic records—to make sure the 
man’s identity is not obscured. 

He might also have trouble winning a release if his 
identity could not be positively established. On release 
day, one of the procedures followed is to compare a 
man’s appearance in person with his photograph. Men 
have tried in the past to substitute for others who were 
on their way to freedom, but photography has been able 
to trip them up. 

Once he is outside the prison walls, the inmate’s photo 
remains as a means of establishing his past prison rec- 
ord if he should ever be found committing another crime. 
The identification department regularly receives PFD 
(photos, fingerprints, and description) requests from 
law officers who are prosecuting a felon. By authority of 
Section 969B of the state penal code, these three ele- 
ments, together with a certificate of commitment, are 
sufficient evidence to prove a prior felony conviction. 

Before an inmate is paroled, 20 photographs of him 
are given to the parole officer to help in establishing him 
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in a job. But they are also used for distribution to police 
departments in the county where he is to take up resi- 
dence and to the state parole office. 

For men being discharged, the negative and nine 
prints are sent to the California State Bureau of Crimi- 
nal Identification and Investigation. 

There are numerous other ways in which photography 
is now being used around the prison. We have found 
pictures a great aid in investigating accidents, fires, and 
incidents on the premises; in training officers, in public 
relations, and in teaching the prisoners themselves. These 
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and other uses have been adopted with very little in- 
crease in cost by simply expanding the photographic 
activities of the identification department. Eastman 
Kodak Company helped us set up procedures and select 
equipment and train the inmates who run the laboratory. 
The cost of the equipment itself has been very low. 
But the benefits reaped from it have been high—in 
record keeping, apprehension, and_rehabilitation—in 
those ways, in other words, where the prison and local 


law enforcement officials have their greatest community 
of interest. 
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Character Underwriters 


By Marcel Frym, J.D. 


Epitor’s Note: Dr. Frym is Director of Criminological Re- 
search of the Hacker Foundation for Psychiatric Research 
and Education, and Criminological Consultant of the Hacker 
Psychiatric Clinic, Beverly Hills, California. In addition to 
his other duties, he is a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California’s School of Public Adminis- 
tration where he teaches “Criminal Psychology for Law En- 
forcement Officers” and “Correctional Psychology.” He is a 
member of the Advisory Committee on Crime Prevention 
to the Attorney General of California, and President of Cuar- 
ACTER UNDERWRITERS. 

Dr. Frym has been repeatedly retained as a Consultant 
to different Legislative committees on crime and correction 
and has offered numerous lectures, seminars and_ short 
courses in “Criminal Psychology” for law enforcement offi- 
cers, prosecuting attorneys and the Judiciary, both within 
the framework of the educational program of the Hacker 
Foundation and as a visiting professor at a number of Amer- 
ican Universities. He has written a number of articles in the 
field of crime and correction for publication in leading Amer- 
ican and European law journals and other publications. In 
the following article, he presents the details concerning a 
new movement in the field of corrections which will prove of 
interest to readers of the Journal throughout the country. 


HEN asked to prepare a report on CHARACTER 
Unperwnriters for POLICE, I decided to make 


it in the form of a personalized case history. CHARACTER 
Unperwniters marks the end of a long road in my life 
and the beginning of a new one for a non-profit organi- 
zation dedicated to assisting people with criminal rec- 
ords in obtaining employment and, if necessary, bond- 
ing. 

More than thirty-five years ago, I graduated as a Doc- 
tor of Jurisprudence from the Law School of the famous 
Austrian University of Graz, where the unforgettable 
Hans Gross—who is rightfully considered the father of 
modern criminology, and especially criminal psychology 
—had taught criminal law and started the first Crimi- 
nological Institute. 

I began my law-enforcement career as a criminal in- 
vestigator and then served as a prosecuting attorney. At 
that time, I was quite convinced that human beings can 
be kept in line and deterred from the commission of 
crimes only by the threat of severe punishment. I thor- 
oughly disliked psychiatrists, who often interfered with 





Address: Dr. Marcel Frym, The Hacker Foundation, 160 Lasky 
Drive, Beverly Hills, California. 


the prosecution of a case. Their technical language ap- 
peared to me as a pretentious smoke screen for the pro- 
tection of guilty offenders, and I began to take a greater 
interest in the fields of psychiatry and psychology pri- 
marily, so I thought, in order to expose these “pseudo- 
sciences.” In those days, Professor Freud’s school of 
psychoanalysis was quite controversial—rejected and 
ridiculed by the majority of scientists. Psychoanalytic 
theories were considered as incompatible with the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. 

I began to read extensively in psychiatric literature, 
attended medico-legal classes and seminars, and finally 
decided to “try” a personal psychoanalysis—for study 
purposes, as I believed and claimed. Later, I realized 
that the true reason was obviously my concern about 
my own imbalanced state of mind, which I hated to 
admit. 

In three years of psychoanalysis, I learned a lot about 
my self, and this helped me to understand other human 
beings. Delinquent actions now appeared to me as an 
expresssion of deep-rooted conflicts, and ways for their 
solution became visible. I no longer wanted to prosecute. 
I took up private practice as a member of the bar of 
Vienna, specializing in the defense of criminal cases 
with psychiatric implications. Later, I was elected an 
Executive Member of the Board of our Prisoners Aid 
Society. 

I never actually left the side of law enforcement, be- 
cause of a certain development that now seems to me 
more meaningful than I realized at that time. Soon, for- 
mer fellow-officers, members of the district attorney's 
office, judges, etc., sought me out, because of my train- 
ing and background, for counsel and advice—especially 
when their own personality problems became noticeable 
to them. I became a sort of father-confessor to them. 

The more I listened to human beings in distress (on 
both sides of the morally and legally dividing fence), 
pouring out their most secret fears, which they had never 
dared to admit even to themselves, the more I became 
convinced that fear is the main cause of antisocial be- 
havior of any type, as well as of many mental disturb- 
ances. Crime—i.e., any violation of existing rules—is an 
act of rebellion and mostly an attempt to reduce unbear- 
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able tensions. To help a disturbed human being to obtain 
or regain self-confidence and self-respect is the best cure 
for delinquency and for many mental aberrations. 

Through my medico-legal work, I also learned to what 
extent organic conditions may contribute to antisocial 
behavior and what advances medical science has made 
in treating successfully such organic impairments. How 
little attention is still paid to organic causes for delin- 
quency and to available methods of treatment! 

During the last twelve years, I have been working on 
the staff of a reputable private psychiatric clinic, as a 
Criminological Consultant and Correctional Psychother- 
apist. I wish that all criminologists and correctional 
workers could avail themselves of a few years of similar 
clinical experience. This type of training was, as a mat- 
ter of fact, recommended by Sutherland in his Principles 
of Criminology. 

I also became familiarized with the important con- 
tributions of standardized psychological and psychomet- 
ric tests for a better and deeper understanding of the 
tested personality and its motivations. I learned to re- 
spect the validity of the conclusions reached by a team 
of psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, psychiatric social 
workers, and criminologists, and their ability to predict, 
to a large extent, future human behavior and to deter- 
mine promising methods of treatment. 

How unrealistic are we in expecting to change a per- 
son’s behavior patterns by mere punishment, relying ex- 
clusively on its deterring effect! I strongly believe in 
restrictive measures, but they must be individually de- 
vised and should never be destructive to the personality. 
Only by working on the good core of a human being’s 
character and by giving him motivation for a change 
in his behavior patterns can we hope to protect society 
efficiently from crime. 

* After many years of correctional work, I am quite 
convinced that human beings who have endangered the 
community by antisocial acts of some seriousness require 
complete management. This means that dynamically 
oriented psychotherapy, study and necessary adjustment 
of the home and family situation, and proper employ- 
ment are all of decisive importance and must be actively 
dealt with by correctional workers. If I were asked 
which one of these three requirements I consider to be of 
paramount importance, I would unhesitatingly say “Em- 
ployment.” This may sound odd, since I have been 
engaged for many years in correctional psychothera- 
peutic work and it might be supposed that I would con- 
sider psychotherapy as the most essential part of the 
rehabilitative process. But I do not. I have come to 
realize that you can hardly expect to adjust the psycho- 


*See Marcel Frym: The Criminal Intent. Texas Law Review, 
February, 1953. 

* Marcel Frym: Clinical and Practical Problems in the Rehabili- 
tation of Offenders. Presented at Annual Meeting of American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, December, 1956. 
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dynamics of a human being, even in daily interviews, if 
the person is left the rest of the time without proper 
occupation, without the means to prove himself—the 
most reassuring factor in the rehabilitation of offenders 
—and without adequate financial support. The role of 
psychotherapy in correctional work is, of course, essen- 
tial. It might in many cases be the decisive maintaining 
and supporting element in employment, helping the of- 
fender to overcome difficulties growing out of his own 
maladjustment; but it cannot substitute for adequate 
and promising work. Therefore, our postulate must be 
“proper employment, plus individualized correctional 
psychotherapy and intensive, skilled case-work.” 

About five years ago, I was appointed Chairman of a 
special committee formed by Correctional Service Asso- 
ciates, Southern California Chapter, for the study of the 
problem of employment and bonding of people with 
criminal records. Ranking police officers, as well as pro- 
bation and parole officers and executives of bonding 
companies participated in this study and in numerous 
extensive discussions of the subject—which has become 
one of the darkest chapters in the history of man’s in- 
humanity toward man. 

3 Employers are traditionally, and to a certain extent 


® Marcel Frym: The Treatment of Recidivists. Journal of Crim- 
inal Law, Criminology and Police Science, Vol. 47, No. 1, May- 
June, 1956. 
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understandably, reluctant to accept persons who have 
criminal records. Moreover, there is a fast-growing trend 
toward so-called blanket bonding of employees in indus- 
try and business alike, whereby an employer can, at a 
relatively low cost, take out an insurance policy protect- 
ing him against violation of trust (theft or embezzle- 
ment). In their application forms, bonding companies 
require information as to prior convictions or, in many 
instances, even as to mere arrests. At present, about 10% 
million people in the United States are on record for 
offenses more serious than traffic violations; and, under 
the prevailing system, most of them are not eligible for 
bonding. Although a great number of independent em- 
ployers could accept people without bonds, they usually 
take advantage of the excuse that they personally would 
not mind employing the applicant but that they are un- 
able to do so because of the bonding companies. 

It has become apparent that many of those who are 
unable to obtain a better type of employment by legiti- 
mate means seek help through underworld contacts. This 
results unavoidably in their developing close and some- 
times dangerously strong ties to organized crime, which 
exploits for illegal purposes those who have obtained 
this type of help. It has become clear that the develop- 


“Communication from the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1953. 


ments described constitute a serious and daily growing 
danger. A great number of trained and qualified men 
and women are being rejected from adequate employ- 
ment on the strength of their past records without any 
investigation of the cause and extent of their delinquency 
or their individual personality make-up, as related to 
trustworthiness in employment. That such rejection 
counteracts rehabilitation and actually thrusts those af- 
fected back into a state of antagonism toward society 
and the law, is self-evident. 

Insurance companies in fields other than bonding— 
life insurance companies, for example—have used ac- 
cepted scientific methods in order to calculate their risk 
in each individual case; each applicant for a life insur- 
ance policy, for instance, is required to undergo a thor- 
ough medical examination. Nothing of this kind, how- 
ever, is being used in connection with employment and 
surety (fidelity) bonding—even though, during the past 
decades, the behavioral sciences have, as indicated 
above, made great strides in developing techniques for 
assessing individual behavioral factors; extensive psycho- 
logically and psychiatrically oriented studies of the life 
history and background of the individual offender are 
now being taken in enlightened correctional systems of 
several states (California, among them); psychological 
and psychometric tests, largely standardized, are being 
used; and various clinical methods for personality evalu- 
ation as well as prediction tables have been established. 

Out of the deliberations of the special committee 
which I chaired, grew the plan for the formation of an 
independent non-profit organization, which was formed 
and incorporated under the laws of the State of Califor- 
nia in March of 1956, called CHaracreR UNDERWRITERS. 
This organization is supposed to provide, upon applica- 
tion by individual past offenders, a clinical examination 
and scientific study of the personality and behavior pat- 
terns of the applicant, using, with his written permission, 
the files of courts, probation departments, schools, hos- 
pitals, etc. The evaluation and interpretation of the mate- 
rial will be made by experts in the field of human be- 
havior—specifically, criminologists, psychiatrists, and psy- 
chologists. It will include individually structured rec- 
ommendations as to the type of employment and neces- 
sary safeguards, etc. Under specific circumstances, a 
limitation as to the scope of the bond in question might 
be necessary; subsequent gradual modification of such 
limitations will be possible if the applicant will furnish 
good behavior records and good work records over a 
period of time. 

CHARACTER UNDERWRITERS is still in an experimental 
state. A pilot study is being prepared, which includes: 


1. Collecting and reviewing the existing extensive litera- 
ture on predication tables and other techniques for predict- 
ing future behavior, as well as on classification of offenders, 
recidivism, and security criteria in employment. 

2. Contacting and interviewing employers who have been 
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employing people with criminal records over a period of 
years, in order to obtain their experiences and the criteria 
which they may have developed for accepting or rejecting 
applicants with criminal records. 

3. Studying the experiences of the armed services of the 
United States, during World War II and subsequently, 
regard to men with criminal records who were accepted for 
military service. 

4. Surveying and evaluating existing psychological and 
psychometric tests which can be used for diagnostic pur- 
poses in studies related to trustworthiness in employment of 
past offenders. 

5. Experimental use of the polygraph (lie-detector) in 
order to verify information received from applicants regard- 
ing past history, etc. 


Leading personalities in the field of law enforcement 
and correction in the State of California have taken an 
interest in CHARACTER UNDERWRITERS and are giving 
their full support and serving on its Advisory Board— 
among them, the Attorney General of California, Ed- 
mund G. Brown; the Director of the Department of 
Corrections of California, Richard A. McGee; the Chair- 
man of the Adult Authority of California, Ervis W. Les- 
ter; the Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the State 
Institution for Women of California, Helen Legg; and 
the Chief of the Division of Adult Paroles of California, 
Walter T. Stone. Many civic leaders of the State of Cal- 
ifornia are also assisting CHARACTER UNDERWRITERS and 
serving on its Advisory Board. 

The conclusion of a diagnosite study by CHARACTER 
UNDERWRITERS will not mean the end of its activities 
for the individual applicant. If continued help and spe- 
cific methods of treatment are considered necessary by 
CHARACTER UNDERWRITERS, it will be offered at low, 
non-profit costs by facilities to be maintained by Cuar- 
ACTER UNDERWRITERS and payable out of earned salaries 
or wages. Another important function of CHARACTER 
Unperwriters will be to furnish parolees and proba- 
tioners with verified lists of employers who are pre- 
pared to employ people with criminal records and to 
accept recommendations from CHARACTER UNDERWRIT- 
ERS. 

In the future, this organization is expected to be self- 
supporting, since the costs of the above-described exten- 
sive study and evaluation, requested by a person with 
a criminal record, will be only advanced by CHARACTER 
Unperwriters, and will be repayable in small install- 
ments out of the income earned on the job which Cuar- 
ACTER UNDERWRITERS helped procure through its opinion 
and recommendation. If plans materialize and work out 
according to expectations, CHARACTER UNDERWRITERS 
will be identified by employers and bonding companies 
as a scientifically sound, independent, and highly re- 
sponsible private agency, serving both the protection of 
the community from crime, as well as the individual 
employer and bonding company and, last but not least, 
the past offender who wants again to be a useful mem- 
ber of society. 
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We feel quite convinced that a large number, if not 
the majority, of employers in our country would be will- 
another chance to people who have failed, 
and sometimes might be even happy to employ well- 
qualified people on a job—if reassured by competent 
specialists in human behavior that they are not incurring 


ing to give 


an excessive risk. The same is true, | am sure, of many 
bonding companies, whose executives often regret that 
they have to turn down applicants for bonding, because 
they cannot justify accepting them for bonding without 
additional study and examination, for which they are 
not equipped. 

Thus, it is hoped that CHaracrER UNDERWRITERS will 
become a nucleus and later 
approach to crime and to the rehabilitation of offenders. 
This type of protection of society from crime rests, psy- 
chologically speaking, on a principle similar to the eco- 
nomic concept of free enterprise. It leaves to the healthy 
and natural interplay of supply and demand within the 
community the employment of applicants, without indis- 
criminate rejection of people who have a criminal rec- 
ord. It does away with generalized prejudice against 
human beings who have failed. And it makes the com- 
munity itself largely responsible for offering to law- 
breakers motivation and help for a decent way of life. 
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YOU'RE TRAFFIC MINDED 





_ Psychological Factors in Highway 
Traffic and Traffic Control 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF DRIVERS 


Epitor’s Note: This is the second in 
a series of two articles under the gen- 
eral title, Psychological Factors in High- 
way Traffic and Traffic Control, by Dr. 
Lauer, who is Director of the Driving 
Research Laboratory at lowa State Col- 
lege. A detailed statement concerning 
the work and contributions of this Lab- 
oratory accompanies the first install- 
ment which appeared in the Novem- 


ber-December issue of POLICE. 


[* 1940, the National Education 
Association published their Year- 
book covering many phases of driver 
education. The committee reporting 
changed the name from driver train- 
ing to driver education. The impli- 
cations were that driver education is 
broader in nature and emphasizes 
attitudes, knowledge of safe driving 
and similar aspects rather than mere- 
ly preparing the learner for his state 
driver's examination. 





Address: Professor Alvah R. Lauer, Di- 
rector, Driving Research Laboratory, In- 
dustrial Science Research Institute, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 


By A. R. Lauer 


The Nature of Driver Education 


Driver education has been greatly 
influenced by the methods devel- 
oped by Amos E. Neyhart of Penn- 
sylvania State College. His method 
is very practical and has been wide- 
ly successful and highly popularized. 
The fact of its workableness and 
popularity, however, does not nec- 
essarily argue for highest efficiency. 
Some educators have considered the 
costs per pupil as high. The pro- 
cedure in general is to start the 
driver just before the age or period 
at which he may wish to secure a 
driver’s license. This seems to be the 
logical time to train a driver. Four 
students are taken as a group in a 
car and with varying amounts of 
classroom instruction are carried 
through at least fifteen or thirty hours 
of behind-the-wheel practice. Schools 
usually give the recommended one- 
semester course for credit. This re- 
quires around fifty clock-hours for 
all types of instruction. 
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Other schools such as Lane Tech- 
nical High School in Chicago use 
“dummy” driving mechanisms in a 
large classroom or laboratory where 
the students react to lights mounted 
on a panel for learning mechanisms 
and proper movements for operating 
the controls. Starts and stops are 
made and the lights indicate wrong 
movements or maneuvers. At a later 
stage motion pictures of driving sit- 
uations are shown which the stu- 
dents are to follow. Finally practice 
is given in actual driving. In some 
schools the instruction is limited to 
classroom work. In Detroit each stu- 
dent is put in a car by himself as 
early as possible, with an instructor 
observing from a vantage point on 
the field. The relative merits of these 
various methods have not been thor- 
oughly investigated. 

In general driver training consists 
of three phases: (1) practice be- 
hind-the-wheel; (2) reading and 
class discussion on certain phases of 
safe driving, and (3) evaluation of 
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performance by means of various ob- 
jective and subjective testing tech- 
niques. 


How Driver Training Can Be Improved 


First and foremost is the matter of 
properly trained instructors which 
has not been emphasized sufficiently. 
In an attempt to get the driver edu- 
cation movement started in the 
schools, the American Automobile 
Association and others have offered 
forty-hour training courses for driv- 
ing instructors. This has resulted in 
the development of a sufficient corps 
of teachers to take care of the de- 
mand in most instances. A success- 
ful driving instructor needs such 
traits as: enthusiasm, mechanical 
knowledge, and a desire to produce 
results. In some instances instructors 
are recruited from among poorly 
prepared teachers. A young man was 
sent in to take the course at our 
school who did not have a driver’s 
license. He was expected to learn 
enough to get his driver's license in 
a two-week training period. In addi- 
tion he was to learn enough to teach 
the youngsters whom he would have 
in his classes, some of whom may 
have driven, perhaps illegally, but 
enough to be quite proficient at the 
wheel. His lack of enthusiasm and 
poor personality handicapped him 
further. He was not accepted. 


Some Liaison Needed Between Schools 
And Law Enforcement Groups 


For several reasons this is highly 
desirable and necessary. One is the 
need for good public relations and 
mutual understanding of objectives. 
The problem of safe driving is one 
of teaching, and whether law en- 
forcement personnel or teachers are 
involved, close cooperation between 
the groups is highly essential and 
mutually beneficial. The teacher 
must know the problems of the law 
enforcement officer in order to be 
able to do an effective job in teach- 
ing. The law enforcement officer, on 
the other hand, must keep in touch 
with teaching methods and be sym- 
pathetic toward driver training. 
Teachers should emphasize that the 
law enforcement officer is placed on 
the highway to assist the driver and 
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to protect the public at large against 
poor driving habits and irresponsible 
persons who may not be qualified to 
drive. The driver-education instruc- 
tor must appreciate the problems of 
the traffic engineer and the law en- 
forcement officer in order to teach 
the essentials of good driving. It 
might even be a good plan to have 
every teacher of driving serve for 
three months or so on the highway 
patrol as a special project for which 
he might receive credit. 


The Value of the Driver's Examination 


The examination for a driver's li- 
cense may be considered from sev- 
eral points of view. In some states 
the reasons cited for a driver's li- 
cense are not in agreement with the 
fundamental purposes of the exam- 
ination. It should be given solely to 
help make the driver safer and to in- 
crease the safety of the driving pub- 
lic. In some cases, however, the 
licensing authorities have been side- 
tracked by the following narrow, 
short-range objectives: (1) to obtain 
a complete registry of all drivers; 
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(2) to conform with practices in oth- 
er states; (3) to make identification 
of the drivers easier upon arrest, and 
(4) to raise revenue. 

Although the first three reasons 
are legitimate and need not be ques- 
tioned, they are secondary and 
would result from any adequate li- 
censing plan. The fourth reason, 
however, is entirely unjustified and 
should be legislated out of existence, 
especially when the money received 
does not benefit the driver directly 
and is not used for purposes of de- 
veloping a driver-improvement pro- 
gram. 

From a_ psychological point of 
view the driver's license helps to 
place responsibility for safe driving 
upon the driver himself. He is re- 
sponsible to the state and to the pub- 
lic for safe manipulation of a motor 
vehicle. Unless a driver's license ac- 
complishes this, its use for other 
purposes is hardly justified. 

In order to be most effective in 
placing responsibility for safe opera- 
tion of a motor vehicle there should 
be different grades of licensing. 
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Thus, a young driver should have 
some form of probational or junior 
license for a certain time during his 
learning period. His privileges 
would be restricted in certain in- 
stances, especially if he becomes in- 
volved in an accident or some type 
of violation. A driver does seem to 
pass through various stages, such as, 
apprentice, journeyman, and finally 
master driver. It is doubtful whether 
the driver’s license will accomplish 
its best results until every state has 
some form of graded licensing sys- 
tem which will help tighten the re- 
sponsibility placed upon the driver. 


APPLICATIONS OF 
PSYCHOLOGY TO 
ENFORCEMENT EFFICIENCY 


Ax DISCIPLINARY or en- 
forcement policy must be 
predicated on a fairly sound psycho- 
logical basis if it is to be effective. 
To set down specific rules to follow 
is very difficult as condition vary 
from situation to situation. We can 
only sketch some of the general prin- 


ciples or approaches which may be 
used to influence the behavior of 
persons so that a minimum of actual 
force will be necessary to accomplish 
the results desired. In any psycho- 
logical approach one of the funda- 
mental principles is that of using 
novelty and change in the technique. 
It is necessary to chance constantly 
the approach in enforcement or the 
public becomes wary and the meth- 
od ineffective. Drivers tend to ignore 
and even try to outguess enforce- 
ment agencies. 


Results Obtained Through Publicity 


By publicity we mean informing 
the public of the conditions that 
exist and of certain types of activi- 
ties that are being carried out to in- 
crease safety and accident preven- 
tion. Publicity may be secured 
through talks to civic groups, service 
clubs, schools, etc. It can be a part 
of the programs of safety councils, 
junior chambers of commerce, 
schools, churches, and the like. Such 
devices as posters, stickers on cars, 
accident bulletins and news releases 
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are typical. Radio and television of- 
fer excellent facilities for publicity 
in the way of bringing highway haz- 
ards and enforcement objectives to 
the individual driver. Iowa has re- 
cently adopted the policy of display- 
ing on each patrol car the number 
of persons killed to date. This one 
factor may be a valuable aspect of 
publicity. 
Strategy as a Psychological Aspect 
of Enforcement 

“Spot enforcement” and _ other 
types of strategy have been used to 
help increase public safety and to 
make enforcement more effective. 
Some states have used white vehicles 
so that the patrol car may be noticed 
more readily, assuming that the pa- 
trol is kept moving about the high- 
way. This, of course, has another 
side since in some instances drivers 
may spot the patrol car easier and 
perhaps try to play “cat and mouse” 
with the enforcement group. Which 
is most effective has not be studied 
experimentally to the writer's know]- 
edge and perhaps some controlled 
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research would be enlightening. It 
would seem, therefore, that patrol 
cars should be of two types—marked 
and unmarked. 

The form of strategy known as 
“spot enforcement” is purely of psy- 
chological nature. The patrol con- 
centrates on certain areas and does 
a rather thorough job, then jumps to 
some other location, presumably 
where accidents have been most fre- 
quent. The public is uncertain as to 
where the law will strike next. It 
should be the function of the acci- 
dent statistics division of the driver's 
licensing bureau to locate areas of 
the state which are having the most 
accidents at a given period. The pa- 
trol can then take these data and 
lay out their plan of attack to reduce 
accidents. 

Some states use another type of 
strategy. They do not paint their pa- 
trol cars an unusual color, but have 
only a modest identification or seal 
on the doors. Then when a football 
game or other event resulting in a 
concentration of traffic is anticipated 
the highway patrol delegates a num- 
ber of its patrolmen to drive through 
traffic and mingle with it, or to park 
at the side of the road so that their 
patrol cars can be noticed by every 
passing motorist. Since the patrol 
cars are in evidence, motorists are 
more alert to the possibilities of ar- 
rest, should they violate traffic regu- 
lations or ordinances, and hence they 
refrain from doing so. Other illus- 
trations of strategy could be given, 
but these are sufficient to empha- 
size the need for strategy. 


Securing Enforcement Through 


Good Will 


Perhaps no other factor in enforce- 
ment is more effective than that of 
public good will toward the enforce- 
ment agencies. And probably no 
other approach requires the applica- 
tion of psychology more than that of 
securing such good will. In England 
it is said that the police have the 
respect of the public to the extent 
that when a policeman is taken ad- 
vantage of by a gang, the public 
pitches in to help the officer. Un- 
fortunately, in America we can hard- 
ly say that this is true. It may even 


be said, somewhat facetiously, that 
the public is more likely to take the 
part of the culprit rather than that 
of the police. This may stem from 
undesirable police methods used in 
the past. Present-day highway pa- 
trols are trained in another type of 
school, and represent a different type 
of law enforcement. Needless to say, 
methods have changed. However, 
without proper respect of the public 
it is very difficult to secure enforce- 
ment. 


COMMON MISCONCEP- 
TIONS REGARDING 
FACTORS OF SAFETY 


HE TRAFFIC officer and safety 
ppt must constantly be on 
guard against pseudo-remedies and 
panaceas for accident control. Any- 
one having followed the field of 
safety for a period of time is aware 
of numerous cranks who have de- 
veloped “cracked” notions, “fads” 
and gadgets guaranteed to eliminate 
accidents. One of the prime indica- 
tors of an amateur in safety is em- 
phasis on a single remedy. 


Regarding Vision 


It is very difficult to show a high 
correlation between poor vision and 
accidents as a whole. Perhaps if 
every accident were traced down, 
and its precise cause determined 
along with other existing facts and 
circumstances, a much higher rela- 
tionship would be found. What is 
not generally considered is the fact 
that the person who has some defect 
is very likely to compensate for this 
defect and thus offset the additional 
hazard. At one time it was thought 
that a large number of accidents 
were due to color blindness. This 
idea has been thoroughly studied 
and found not true. 

A common fallacy of the present 
day is that the driver’s eyes must be 
fixed on the pavement at all times 
for safety. Perhaps nothing is farther 
from the truth. Obviously a person 
who is leisurely driving and turning 
his head to examine the landscape 
without reference to where he is go- 
ing, is a hazard. It appears from cer- 
tain observations which have been 
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made that keeping the eyes fixed in 
a given position will tend to induce 
fatigue and drowsiness. When one 
is reading he becomes drowsy unless 
occasionally he looks off into the 
distance to rest his eyes. In driving 
the same is true. It is necessary that 
a driver look off to the side to some 
extent and at periodic intervals. 
From studies conducted in the Iowa 
State College Driving Research Lab- 
oratory, it appears that anything 
happening within an angle of zero 
to 30 degrees to each side has little 


affect when it is of a casual nature. 
Beyond this range there is practical- 
ly no effect. If some very unusual 
occurrence such as a burning house, 
an automobile rolling down an em- 
bankment, or some other unusual 
condition exists, perhaps this does 
tend to distract the driver and result 
in a hazard. However, any ordinary 
kind of stimulus object which is not 
moving, and is not likely to inter- 
fere with or run across the path of 
the driver, seems to aid in keeping 
him awake and at a higher level of 
efficiency, thus increasing safety. 

Another aspect of the problem is 
that if one’s eyes are fixed on the 
road he will not notice what is go- 
ing on around him. He may not no- 
tice traffic coming from the right or 
from the left, nor be aware of other 
hazards which may move across his 
path. Therefore, it is safe to say that 
the eyes must be roving and con- 
stantly searching for stimuli which 
will need be evaluated in terms of 
safety. To restrict normal stimula- 
tion in the field of vision, or move- 
ment of the eyes, is to impose extra 
hazards. 

The common theory of highway 
designers now is that all types of 
interference, visual and otherwise, 
should be reduced to the minimum 
on superhighways. This has been 
carried out to such an extent that it 
is defeating its own purpose. All are 
agreed that right angle traffic should 
be eliminated on superhighways. 
Certainly this is an excellent princi- 
ple to follow and has accomplished 
much to reduce accident hazards. 
However, the idea that the driver is 
perfectly safe and in no danger 
whatever, by virtue of eliminating 
cross traffic, is far from the truth. He 
lulls himself to sleep with a false 
sense of security and therefore fre- 
quently gets into trouble. It would 
appear that some type of exciting 
stimulation should be introduced 
along the highway periodically in 
order that the driver may be kept at 
his highest level of efficiency. 


Noise and Other Types of Sensory 
Stimulation and Highway Safety 


The place of noise in the safe op- 
eration of a motor vehicle has been 
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widely discussed and various theo- 
ries proposed. An outstanding au- 
thority in the field of safety was at 
one time very much opposed to car 
radios. There is no valid evidence, 
however, that a radio, per se, has 
ever influenced a driver so as to 
cause an accident. Of course, it 
would not be correct to say that it 
has never happened since many ac- 
cidents do occur without a known 
reason. It is conceivable that under 
certain conditions a radio does in- 
terfere. On the other hand, it may 
provide the necessary stimulation 
that is lacking in the environment 
through the visual sense. 

There is a question as to whether 
the absence of noise, as such, has 
any deleterious effect upon driving. 
It has been reported that increased 
quietness of commercial vehicles has 
been associated with an increase in 
accidents. No studies, however, are 
available that show the effects of 
smooth pavements and quiet run- 
ning cars on the efficiency of driving. 
In general there may be a positive 
correlation between quietness of 
operation and accidents, but no one 
knows to what extent such relation- 


ship, if any, holds. 


Highway Hypnosis 

This subject has received consid- 
erable attention recently in various 
newspapers, periodicals and maga- 
zines. Again there is little experi- 
mental evidence to support the dis- 
traction theory. Some studies from 
the Iowa State College Laboratory 
indicate that superimposing stimuli 
upon a normal driving situation, up 
to a certain point, tends to stimulate 
performance, at least no loss in ef- 
ficiency was noted. In other words, 
driving efficiency may be increased 
by introducing certain auxiliary 
stimuli into the situation. 

The term “highway hypnosis” is 
probably somewhat overworked as 
a cause of accidents. One should 
more correctly speak of lowered at- 
tention due to the lack of adequate 
stimulation. However, there is a pos- 
sibility that fixation of the eyes on 
the pavement or a tail-light may pro- 
duce a drowsy condition which does 
result in the driver momentarily 
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falling asleep. Every driver, especial- 
ly in his younger days, has experi- 
enced this phenomenon. Whether it 
is hypnosis, lowered attention, drow- 
siness, or something else, the results 
are the same, namely, an increased 
number of accidents on the highway 
due to insufficient stimulation of the 
driver. 


Psychological Versus Legal 
Responsibility 


Only a few decades ago the in- 
sane were whipped for the purpose 
of driving evil spirits from them on 
the theory that they were fully re- 
sponsible for their acts and that suf- 
ficient punishment would restore 
proper behavior. This theory is no 
longer held. In fact, we have even 
begun to recognize a criminal as not 
entirely responsible for his acts. 

In a similar way, we are beginning 
to recognize that passing through 
stop-signs or stop-lights is not en- 
tirely a deliberate act. In one test 
situation during the Ford Good- 
Driver League finals in 1940 and 
1941, it was found that approximate- 
ly 90 per cent of the contestants, 
when put in a test situation involv- 
ing a stop-light, missed the signal, 
even though a $5,000 scholarship 
was at stake. Since they were in- 
structed to observe all signals, there 
is no reason to believe that they de- 
liberately missed the lights. It is 
probably safe to say that a large 
percentage of other violations are 
unintentional and not willful. They 
happen because of poor training, 
bad habits, lack of understanding of 
traffic situations and of traffic sig- 
nals themselves. 

Recently, when driving in New 
York City, the writer was faced with 
the choice, as he was moving up 
along the West-Side Drive, of going 
through the Holland Tunnel, the 
Lincoln Tunnel, or of moving on up 
further to the George Washington 
Bridge. The two tunnels were very 
clearly marked, but directions to the 
bridge were confusing. Therefore 
due to inadequate route markings, 
the driver hesitated, slowed traffic 


and without a doubt riled some of 


the drivers behind him. Although the 


driver's response was somewhat in- 


adequate in that situation, there was 
nothing intentional about it. There- 
fore it is a question whether one 
should be held responsible for acts 
that are involuntary. 

These few instances help to ex- 
plain to some extent what is meant 
by psychological responsibility as 
contrasted with legal responsibility. 
Quite obviously it is the latter that 
is most frequently recognized and 
accepted by law enforcement agen- 
cies. When psychological responsi- 
bility, however, becomes better ac- 
cepted and we are able to differen- 
tiate it from legal responsibility, law 
enforcement practices will without 
a doubt change considerably. 


FUTURE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
IN TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


ag goat is just beginning 
to be considered an important 
factor in traffic engineering. Cobb 
has approached the problem from 
the standpoint of the driver. Forbes 
has done research on the effects of 
location of “right-turn” signs, types 
of letters, etc. More recently radar 
speed detectors have been used 
widely, partly for psychological ef- 
fect. Following a very effective pub- 
licity drive, a radar meter used in 
Des Moines greatly reduced the 
speed on city streets. The public is 
fully alerted to the fact that many 
new instruments are available and 
are being used. Signs indicating that 
a street or road is patrolled by radar 
speed detection methods puts the 
public on guard. Knowing that the 
equipment cannot always be ob- 
served, they become cautious and 
speed is slowed down enormously. 
In one instance on the New Jersey 
Turnpike a speed detector hidden 
from view even slowed traffic com- 
ing from the opposite direction, 
which is rather remarkable. 


Use of Basic Principles of Psychology 


The application of psychology is 
best effected when certain basic 
principles are understood and recog- 
nized. Certain simple principles 
must be kept in mind by the traffic 
engineer at all times. One of these is 
that an observer cannot perceive all 
the things presented in the range of 
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vision. This has been known for dec- 
ades through tachistoscopic and 
other studies in the field of psychol- 
ogy. The sooner traffic engineers rec- 
ognize this fact the better road mark- 
ing will be. 

Another principle that must be 
recognized is that of the necessity 
for optimal stimulation. Stimuli must 
not be presented too rapidly nor too 
slowly. Neither must it be too sparse, 
or too concentrated. A certain in- 
between rate is most suitable for the 
average person. The principle is al- 
most universal in its application and 
relates to quantity and quality, as 
well as to the rate of stimulus pres- 
entation. 

A third principle that must be rec- 
ognized is that of individual differ- 
ences. Not all drivers can drive at 
sixty miles an hour with safety. Al- 
though some may drive fifty miles an 
hour with safety, at twenty miles an 
hour they may become unsafe driv- 
ers. It is equally true that many who 
drive fifteen or twenty miles an hour 
safely are unsafe at fifty. The prir- 
ciple of individual differences in 
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abilities must be recognized and 
practiced in traffic direction and en- 
forcement. 


The Training of Traffic Control 
Personnel 


The effective implementation of 
any program must be done through 
properly trained personnel. It would 
be unfair to expect every traffic en- 
forcement officer to be a college grad- 
uate or to have had courses in psy- 
chology. It is, however, well within 
the realm of feasibility to give every 
traffic officer a short course in the 
principles of psychology and _ their 
application. It is our thought that 
within the next few years much more 
of this type of training will be given. 


SUMMARY AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Is THIS chapter we have tried to 
summarize some of the salient 
features of the psychological ap- 
proach to traffic engineering. The 
matter of public relations has been 
presented as an important phase of 


traffic control. Certain psychological 
hazards also have been cited which 
are associated with the age, the men- 
tal state, the judgment and intelli- 
gence of the driver, to show how 
they may be related to accident sus- 
ceptability. Psychological hazards 
that stem from defective road mark- 
ings and improper training of drivers 
were also considered, and other mis- 
cellaneous mental hazards were 
pointed out. 

Driver education was discussed 
only to the extent that its function is 
misunderstood by some persons. Sug- 
gestions were given, however, as to 
how it can be improved through co- 
operation between the schools and 
law enforcement groups. 

Enforcement practices were con- 
sidered and it was shown that pub- 
licity can be of great help in en- 
forcement. Considerable emphasis 
was given to strategy, good will, and 
public relations since all enforce- 
ment must be based on a willingness 
of those policed to follow the dic- 


tates of those doing the enforcing. 
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Certain faulty theories of highway 
and safety engineering were pointed 
out, such as those relating to meth- 
ods of placing signs and other stimu- 
li along the roadsides. It has been 
assumed that the removal of all 
stimulating objects from the right-of- 
way, including cross traffic and pe- 
destrian travel, will reduce acci- 
dents to zero or to very near the 
minimum. This is not entirely true 
of superhighways. It must be re- 
membered that the roadway is not 
usually the cause of the accident. 

Perhaps some time in the future 
every driver will be required to se- 
cure a special permit, record of safe 
performance of proficiency certifi- 
cate, in addition to his license before 
he will be allowed to enter the su- 
perhighway’s toll gates. A point sys- 
tem of merit rating might well be 
used more widely in various states. 
Then before a driver would be al- 
lowed to enter a superhighway he 
would be required to show his driv- 
er's license showing his point rating. 
Although some drivers would object 
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to this, others would be willing to 
cooperate. Some graduation of li- 
censing is needed. 

Finally, psychological principles 
need to be applied in the field of 
traffic engineering. Traffic personnel 
trained in such principles have dem- 
onstrated that they do a superior 
job. However, much more needs to 
be learned about the psychological 
aspects of traffic engineering before 
spectacular advances can be made 
in this area. 
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Eprror’s Note: M. W. “Doc” Myatt, 
Polygraph Examiner, State of Okla- 
homa Bureau of Criminal Investiga- 
tion, to whom we are indebted for this 
interesting contribution, is experienc- 
ing a unique career which the reader 
should find equally interesting. “Doc” 
Myatt was born in Oklahoma in 1897. 
His attendance at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College was interrupted by WWI. Sub- 
sequent to 1934, he enrolled in the 
Palmer School of Chiropractic, Daven- 
port, Iowa; and upon graduation, fol- 
lowed by a period of internship, re- 
turned to Oklahoma, where he prac- 
ticed in Blackwell until 1942; (hence 
he is now affectionately known as 
“Doc”). “Doc” Myatt became associ- 
ated with the Blackwell, Oklahoma 
Police Department and in 1944 be- 
came Chief of Police. In 1945, he at- 
tended the F.B.I. National Academy, 
Washington, D.C. and continued as 
Chief of Police of Blackwell until 
1946, when he joined the Ponca City 
Police Department. In 1951, “Doc” My- 
att was appointed Chief of Police at 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma, from which posi- 
tion he resigned in 1952 in order to be- 
come associated with the Oklahoma 
Bureau of Investigation, under Direc- 
tor O. K. Bivins. Director Bivins sent 
“Doc” Myatt to Keeler Polygraph In- 
stitute in Chicago on January 1, 1954 
and since March 1954, he has been 

Address: Mr. M. W. “Doc” Myatt, Poly- 
graph Examiner, State Bureau of Criminal 
Investigation, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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By M. W. "Doc" Myatt 


the Polygraph Examiner for this Ok- 
lahoma Bureau. Director Bivins and 
“Doc” Myatt are members of the Acad- 
emy for Scientific Interrogation. 


FTER a suspect has been 
A identified to the satisfaction 
of the investigator, interrogation 
may fail to bring forth the needed 
admission or confession of guilt. The 
suspect may continue to declare his 
innocence, and truthfully so, even 
in the face of overwhelming cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Such was the 
case of Albert C. “Buddy” Craw- 
ford, of Dallas, Texas. 

O. K. Bivins, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Investigation for the State 
of Oklahoma, was informed on 
March 24, 1954 that numerous cer- 
tified checks had been 
passed throughout the State, all of 
which were forgeries. All checks 
were drawn on The First National 
Bank of Ardmore, Oklahoma in the 
name of “Roy L. Compton,” signed 
by “Leonard Jones” and endorsed 
“Roy L. Compton, 1412 S. Pecan, 
Paris, Texas.” Amounts ranged from 
$225.00 to $325.00, totalling $5,445.00. 

Mr. Bivins received an anonymous 
phone call from Dallas, naming 
“Buddy” Crawford as the person re- 
sponsible for these forgeries. A pho- 
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Polygraph Clears Victim of Mistaken Identity 


tograph of Crawford was obtained 
and shown to all the victims, most 
of whom positively identified Craw- 
ford. Crawford was then apprehend- 
ed and taken to the various banks 
where he was again identified. 

Crawford contended that he was 
not guilty, in the face of all this, and 
after much questioning requested 
that he be given a polygraph (lie- 
detector) test. M. W. “Doc” Myatt, 
Polygraph Examiner for the Okla- 
homa State Bureau of Investigation, 
conducted the examination. The pol- 
ygrams obtained from the series of 
tests contained no deception cri- 
teria, and it was the opinion of the 
examiner that Crawford had no 
guilty knowledge of these forgeries. 

Handwriting analysis substanti- 
ated the findings of the polygraph 
examiner. However, many of the 
bankers were so sure that Crawford 
was guilty that charges of forgery 
were filed against him. Bureau 
agents and other officers were now 
faced with two problems: (1) to 
find the right person and (2) to 
prove Crawford innocent. 

Many hours of effort were ex- 
pended searching for a man an- 
swering Crawford’s description and 
who was known to be a forger. Ef- 
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forts of the officers paid off when 
they came up with the name of 
Lewis Howard Montgomery, known 
to have been associated with a for- 
gery ring operating in Florida. 

A photograph of Montgomery, 


Lewis Montgomery Howard, alias 
Lewis Howard Montgomery. Age: 29 
(born 5/12/26). Height: 6’ %”. Weight: 
191 Ibs. Eyes: brown. Hair: black. 
Complexion: dark. 


| i 
which closely resembled that of 
Crawford, was shown to all the 
forgery They _ identified 
Montgomery as resembling the man 
who had cashed the forged checks; 
however, some were so convinced 
that Crawford was the right man 


victims. 


that they accused investigators of 
trying to cover up by bringing 
Montgomery into the picture. 


A pickup order was placed for 


O. K. Bivins, Director, Oklahoma Bu- 
reau of Criminal Investigation, studies 
polygram (chart) as M. W. “Doc” 
Myatt, Polygraph Examiner, questions 
Miss Vada Haynes, posing as subject. 


Lewis Howard Montgomery. May 2, 
1955, Agent Steele Westbrook, armed 
with a warrant issued in Cleveland 
County, Oklahoma, and assisted by 
Ft. Worth officers, arrested Howard, 
charging him with forgery. Howard 
denied all knowledge of the checks 
and refused extradition. Extradition 
proceedings were instituted on May 
7, 1955, setting into motion the legal 
steps to move Howard to Norman, 
Oklahoma, for hearing. 

On September 27, 1956, Howard 
plead guilty to the several charges 
of forgery, admitting to having ob- 
tained $5,655.00 in forged checks 
from 22 Oklahoma banks. 

Use of the polygraph was a major 
factor in contributing to the success- 
ful conclusion of this case and the 
saving of an innocent man from in- 
justice. One can more nearly appre- 
ciate the quandary of the sincere 
well meaning, but mistaken, victims 
by studying the photos of Crawford 
and Howard and comparing their 
physical descriptions. kk 


Albert Claude “Buddy” Crawford. Age: 
32. Height: 6’ 4”. Wt.: 200 lbs. Eyes: 
brown. Hair: black. Complexion: dark. 





The Certification Program 


of the 


Academy for Scientific Interrogation 


Epitor’s Note: This is the last in a 
series of four articles on the Certifica- 
tions Program of the A.S.I. prepared 
by Albert L. Breitzmann, Secretary of 
the Certifications Committee. 


Examinations 


ART I consists of a written 
p screening examination which is 
completed by the candidate imme- 
diately following acceptance of the 
candidate for examination by the 
Certifications Committee. Candidates 
who successfully complete the Part 
I examination automatically become 
eligible to take the Part II examina- 
tion. 

Part II written examination con- 
sists of essay type answers to ques- 
tions and is taken in the candidate’s 
home city and he may use reference 
material. 

All applicants for Part II exam- 
inations will be required to obtain a 
passing grade in both the written 
examination and the review of case 
reports before becoming eligible for 
the oral and practical examination 
(Part III). 

The passing grade for written ex- 
aminations and case reports is 75%. 
A candidate whose grade falls be- 
low 75% in any examination is con- 
ditioned. 

Re-examination for removal of 
conditions in Part I or Part II may 
be taken after one year but within 
three years after the first failure, 
without payment of an additional 
fee. 

Re-examination for removal of 
conditions in Part II will be confined 
to the portion of the examination 
written or case reports in which the 
condition is incurred. 

Candidates who successfully com- 


plete the Part II examination pro- 
ceed automatically to the Part III 
examination held later in the year. 


PART |: 


This examination is a screening 
type written examination. 


PART Il 
Examination consists of: 


1. A comprehensive written examina- 
tion, including questions on lie de- 
tection and related basic sciences and 
procedures. 

2. The filing of twenty-five (25) case 
reports, in condensed form. The cases 
should different 
types of testing. These must be 
cases for which the candidate was 
personally responsible. 


PART Ill 


The oral and practical examina- 
tions given all candidates are con- 
ducted by the entire Committee and 
the Associate Examiners near the 
time and place for the annual meet- 
ing of the A.S.I. 

Examination consists of: 


demonstrate the 


1. Oral examinations before two to four 
committee members. An endeavor is 
made to adapt the details of the oral 
examination to each candidate’s ex- 
perience and practice. The examina- 
tion is particularly directed to as- 
certain the candidate’s familiarity 

with the related basic sciences, inter- 

rogation techniques, the breadth of 
actual experience, and the general 

qualifications of the candidate as a 

specialist in lie detection. 


to 


. Practical examination is conducted so 
that the candidate may demonstrate 
the operation of an instrument of 
an approved type, and to render 
opinions on and discussion of sam- 
ple charts. 

3. The candidate is the subject of a 

polygraph examination. 


Examiners report orally upon each 
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candidate to the assembled Com- 
mittee, after which the results of 
their investigations are considered 
jointly by the entire Committee and 
Associate Examiners. After a general 
consideration of the details of the 
candidate’s oral and practical exam- 
inations, including a review of the 
capabilities and general adaptability 
of the candidate, the candidate is 
either passed or failed by the entire 
Committee. 

The final action of the Committee 
is based upon the candidate’s ethical 
and professional record, training and 
attainments, as well as on the results 
of his formal examination. 

No conditions are given in Part III 
examinations. When a_ candidate 
fails in Part III of the examination, 
he is not required to repeat Part | 
or Part II, but to take re-examination 
in Part III only. One re-examination 
may be taken within three years of 
the original examination or first fail- 
ure without re-application or pay- 
ment of an additional fee. 

After the three-year period, can- 
didates may re-apply and pay the 
application and examination fees, on 
satisfactory evidence of adequate 
additional preparation and ability to 
satisfy all requirements of the Com- 
mittee. A minimum of one year must 
elapse between examinations. The 
Committee may, at its discretion, 
deny the candidate the privilege of 
re-examination. 


CASE REPORTS 


The submission of twenty-five case 
reports constitutes a portion of the 
Part II examinations for certification. 

These case reports are to be sub- 
mitted together with the completed 
Part II written examination. 
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Case repdrts should include a 
variety of material rather than cases 
of one type. No more than five re- 
ports may be concerned with routine 
screenings. 

Case reports must be of cases ex- 
amined within four years imme- 
diately prior to the date of candi- 
date’s application for examination. 

Cases examined while under pre- 
ceptor training shall not be more 
than twelve. 

The cases must be reported in 
sufficient detail for the Examiners 
to be able to evaluate the judgment 
of the candidate in the candidate's 
choice of procedure. It is not expect- 
ed that actual case charts be submit- 
ted. 

The reports shall be prepared as 
follows: 


Index Sheets 


As a candidate may have been 
employed by more than one person 
or agency to conduct polygraph ex- 
aminations, separate index sheets 
shall be prepared for each employ- 
ing person or agency. For example: 
A candidate was employed by a 
municipal police department, a pri- 
vate detective agency; and now con- 
ducts his own laboratory. Should the 
candidate submit case reports which 
were conducted while in the police 
department, while in the detective 
agency, and in his own business; 
three index sheets would then be re- 
quired. Each index sheet shall list 
the following: 


Candidate’s name. 

Name and address of agency em- 
ploying candidate at time cases list- 
ed on sheet were examined. 

The date the examination conduct- 
ed. 

The case number assigned by the 
employing agency. 

The initials of the subject exam- 
ined. 

The sequence numbers of the cases. 
(Sequence numbers are the numbers 
from 1 to 25 which the candidate as- 
signs to the cases being reported to 
meet certification requirements. ) 


Heading will be the sequence 
number, and the candidates iden- 
tification number as assigned by the 
Secretary of the Certifications Com- 
mittee: 


Example: 


Case report number Candidate 








number 


Below the heading a brief summary of 
the reason for the conduct of the test 
will be given: 


Example: 


The subject, an employee of the ABC 
Oil Co. reported that two armed, 
masked, white males robbed him of 
$500.00 of the company’s money at 
the filling station he was attending 
at the corner of X and Y streets, at 
8:30 P.M., February 24, 1953. The 
men appeared in the station while he 
was changing a tire, and drove away 
in a black 1952 Chevrolet 2-door se- 
dan, license number not obtained as 
license was covered with rag. There 
was no one else present in the station 
at the time. 


Following the summary, lists of 
the questions asked are given. This 
includes all questions, irrelevant, 
control, relevant, and guilt complex. 
Following the question lists a sum- 
mary of the interpretation of the 
charts is given. This would include 
remarks as to specific reactions in 
various curves and graphs. 

Next a summary of any interroga- 
tion. 

Then a summary of events con- 
firming or refuting the examiner's 
opinion concerning the subject. 

Last, a critical summary of the 
case which includes: 


A. An account of the examiner’s per- 
sonal observation of the subject. 

B. The basis of the examiner’s opinion 
in summary. 

C. The reasons the examination was 
conducted in the manner it was, i.e. 
why types of tests employed were 
chosen in preference to other types. 

D. Critical conclusions to be drawn 
from the outcome of the case. In 
other words, with the benefit of hind- 
sight is there anything you would do 
differently if you were examining the 
case for the first time with your pres- 
ent knowledge. 


Case reports are to be typed on 
standard size paper, 8% x 11 inches, 
typed upon one side of the paper 
only. 

The reports are to be assembled 
into individual cases, and are not to 
be bound with any form of binding, 
except that lightweight paper fold- 
ers or covers may be used. 
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APPLICATIONS AND FEES 


Applications may be made on a 
special form which will be furnished 
by the Secretary of the Committee, 
and must be forwarded with other 
required credentials, completed fin- 
gerprint cards, passport size photo- 
graphs, and the application fee to 
the Secretary. 


Application Fee ........ $15.00 
Make checks payable to “Sec- 
retary, Certifications Committee,” 


A.S.I. This fee is not returnable. Ap- 
plications will not be considered for 
classification and action by the Cer- 
tifications Committee unless accom- 
panied by application fee. 

Upon action by the Certifications 
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ination and return it within a week 
of receipt thereof to the Secretary of 
the Certifications Committee. Pass- 
ing grade for screening examination 
is 75%. If the applicant passes the 
screening examination he will be 
notified of his acceptance for fur- 
ther examination. 
Examination Fee, Part II $35.00 


Payable when the candidate is 
notified of acceptance for Part II 
examination. Not returnable after 
candidate has been officially accept- 
ed by the Certifications Committee 
and has received Part II examina- 
tion. Examination will not be for- 
warded until fee is paid. 

Examination Fee, Part III $50.00 


ed by the Certifications Committee 
and notified of date and place of 
examination. Examination will not 
be given until fee is paid. 


Wet BOS: <ocdssusecd $100.00 


The Secretary cannot make any 
eligibility rulings. These are made 
only by the Certifications Committee 
after reviewing the candidate’s for- 
mal application. 

All candidates must comply with 
the Certifications Committee's reg- 
ulations in effect for the year in 
which the examination is taken, re- 
gardless of when the original ap- 
plication was filed. 

Applicants who fail to exercise the 


Committee recommending approval 
of applicant for examination, a 
screening examination (Part I) will 
be sent the applicant. The applicant 
shall complete the screening exam- 


Payable when the candidate is 
notified of acceptance for Part III 
examination. Not returnable after 
candidate has been officially accept- 


examination privilege within three 
(3) years of the date of filing ap- 
plication are required to file a new 
application and to pay a new ap- 
plication fee. wok 





Instructions to Authors 


The editors invite manuscripts concerned with all 
phases of law enforcement. The fields of organization, 
administration, protection, prevention, investigation, ap- 
prehension, enforcement, corrections, etc. from the inter- 
national and national levels to the industrial and small 
village police force, will receive the same consideration 
for publication. 

Original articles which have not appeared elsewhere 
in whole or in part, and are prepared for publication 
solely in POLICE, will be given preference. Review or 
reprint articles will be given careful consideration before 
acceptance or rejection. 

Original articles should average from 1,800 to 2,500 
words. Longer articles may be divided to be published 
serially in consecutive issues where their inclusion seems 
desirable. 

Articles of any size for the special departments and 
special sections of POLICE are also invited. 

The preparation of manuscripts should be according 
to the Guide for Contributors to POLICE, a copy of 
which may be obtained without charge from the editor. 

Manuscripts should be typed, double-spaced, on 
8% x 11 white typewriter paper (do not use onionskin 
paper ) with margins of 1% inches. 

Authors should retain a duplicate copy of their manu- 
scripts to avoid loss or delay. POLICE, its editor, con- 


sulting editorial board, and publisher, shall not be re- 
sponsible for manuscripts or illustrations lost or dam- 
aged. 

Black and white illustrations may be used wherever 
they reinforce the text, without cost to the contributor. 
Photographs should be submitted as unmounted glossy 
prints. Drawings and diagrams may be submitted either 
as unmounted glossy photoprints or as original drawings. 

Color illustrations may be used only by special agree- 
ment with the editor and publisher. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence about manuscripts and other mate- 
rials submitted for publication, should be sent to the 
Editor: V. A. Leonard, P. O. Box 837, College Station, 
Pullman, Washington, U. S. A. 

Correspondence concerning subscriptions, advertising, 
reprints, and all business matters, should be sent to the 
publisher: CHARLES C THOMAS, PUBLISHER, 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Illinois, 
U.S. A. 

NOTE: The views and opinions expressed in POLICE 
are solely the responsibility of individual authors and 
contributors and do not necessarily reflect the views and 
opinions of the editor, publisher or members of the Con- 
sulting Editorial Board. 
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Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Jameson has long been interested in 
the problems of juvenile delinquency and youth welfare, and 
has made important contributions in the approach to these 
problems. His assignments in that connection have included 
the post as Special Investigator for the Social Service De- 
partment of Los Angeles; member of the Governor's Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency in Oregon; member of the 
Advisory Committee of the National Conference on Family 
Relations; Past President of the Pacific Sociological Society; 
member of the Research Committee and the Family Case 
Work Committee, Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los 
Angeles; and President of the Northwest Conference of Fam- 
ily Relations. 

His preparation for these important assignments has in- 
cluded the A.B. degree at Amherst College; S.T.B., Yale 
University; the M.A. in Economics and Sociology at Colum- 
bia University; Fellow in Criminology at the New York 
School of Social Work and the Ph.D. degree in Sociology 
and Social Psychology at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. In addition to his other activities, Dr. Jameson has 
been a Professor in Criminology at Lafayette College, Uni- 
versity of California, University of Minnesota, University of 
Oregon and has been associated with the University of 
Southern California since 1947. In the following article, he 
suggests an approach to the problems of the gang and van- 
dalism which will merit careful reading by every police 


officer. 


HE hostility of law enforcement agencies to juvenile 
| pees and gang activities is understandable. An 
hysterical public goads the police to “do something.” 
Gropingly, the police resort to a “get-tough” policy. 
Gangs keep on multiplying; vandalism spreads like con- 
tagious disease, and the panic-stricken public demands 
retribution. These are the major steps in the formation 
of a vicious circle. And the police are caught between 
these steps not by choice but by circumstance. 

Generally, the various segments of society play a game 
of shifting the “blames.” To blame anything or anybody 
is the rule; rare is selfblame. If robbery and theft, rape 
and narcotics are rampant in an area do citizens search 
for reasons in their social system or do they turn the 
spotlight of blame upon the remote “lawmakers,” or the 
handiest “police?” Of course, the latter. The police be- 
come the scapegoat for the sanctimonious vested in- 
terests of all descriptions. How could the police correct 
this distorted picture? It is not easy, but neither is it 
beyond his grasp. Here are a few clues. 

Although the primary task of the police is to restore 
law and order where disturbance has arisen, it behooves 
him to be alert and sensitive enough to read the symp- 
toms of disorder. It is safer, and in the long run cheaper, 





Address: Dr. Samuel H. Jameson, School of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


The Policeman’s Non-Official Role in 
Combating Gangs and Vandalism 


Dr. Samuel H. Jameson 


to treat symptoms than to face fullblown disturbance. 
His job is to protect; but an excellent way to protection 
is via prevention. 

How can the police prevent juvenile vandalism and 
predatory gang activities? 

Nothing could be prevented from happening unless 
the conditioning forces are controllable. This means a 
cause-and-consequence relationship. It means knowledge 
of what causes gang formation and orientation in the 
social structure and its machinery. No one knows all 
these. And it would be absurd to expect that every law 
enforcement officer be fully equipped with such knowl- 
edge. However, just a few basics would help, therefore, 
bear the following in mind: 

1. Human beings, like the rest of the animal kingdom, 
are generally gregarious. They hate isolation, solitariness, 
and love the company of their “type.” There seems to 
be a sort of “consciousness of kind,” a “herd instinct” 
that bring people of the same age and of same sex 
together. Adults seek adult companionship; oldsters 
want their age-mates to reminisce with; children ask for 
playmates. What is wrong when adolescents get- 
together? That’s the beginnings of the gang. It is as 
natural as birth and subsequent death in the animal life 
cycle. 

2. Man does not live purely with this urge to seek 
companionship. Some are eager to be with others, but 
do not know how to get into the circle. Some are cau- 
tious by nature; others become apprehensive by experi- 
ence. Our society shuns the “shut-in” type putting a 
premium upon the “mixer” variety. Infants are coaxed 
by parents not to fear strangers, are shuffled from arm 
to arm; later on they are warned against them. A cock- 
eyed, frustrating system to be sure! But in general, we 
preach aggressiveness as a necessary trait for success. 
We want children to be daring, adventurous, fearless, 
self-confident, enterprising, ingenious. Vandalism and 
gang membership offer opportunities galore for the lib- 
eral expression of these traits. The “shut-in” type learns 
from the daredevils how to avoid being “chicken” and 
gain self-confidence. What's wrong with that? Why 
blame the enterprising? 

3. Collective behavior, as in a gang, is contagious. 
Monkey see, monkey do. It is contagious not among its 
members as a necessary mode of behavior, but it spreads 
out to other gangs. Under a shrewd leader, any type of 
act, seductive or sinful becomes a compulsory act. What 
would give greater recognition and self confidence to a 
bunch of neglected kids than to destroy school property, 
to desecrate a house of worship, to keep a police station 
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««A schoolroom scene after the vindictive spirit of juveniles 
found its expression. 


Youngsters engaged in the distribution of toys to the less 
privileged, find little chance to indulge in vandalism. 


««« Who-Done-It? Was the food too poor or did it cost too 
much for the juveniles? Would they eat here after this 
destruction? 


constantly on guard, to compel the firemen to answer 
false alarms? Adults don’t dare do these! Why not take 
pride in the new courage of the young? 

4. School, church, police station, fire department spell 
out “authority.” Acts levelled against authority carry a 
brighter halo of daring and give a heightened feeling 
of self-confidence. Hence, hostilities become focussed on 
any symbol of authority. If these kids can’t raise hands 
against their parents at home—because they are alone— 
they can pin their aggression collectively upon the inno- 
cent victims. So the teacher, the policeman, the minister, 
the parole and probation workers, the judge, the truant 
officer individually and the institutions they represent 
become substitute targets. Don’t we do the same? The 


foreman who kicks out an employee for any reason 
whatsoever incurs the employe’s hostility against the 
company; citation from a police officer keeps the blood 
constantly boiling against the police department. Re- 
sistance to authority is not fun. Neither is it funny to 
whip up vengeance against authority symbols by the 
juveniles to such an extent as to defy the world. It is 
logical. 

5. Such seeds of real or imagined hostility grow, blos- 
som and bear bitter fruit because kids have no adults 
to turn to for answers to their perturbing questions. In 
this age of hustle and bustle, with the complex and 
heightened speed to carry on the struggle for existence, 
parents and relatives, teachers and ministers, employers 
and fellow employees have no time to “waste” on kids. 
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Juvenile auto thefts are responses to the urge to “drive,” 

and drive fast. Hotrod clubs socialize the anti-social 

juvenile drives, thanks to the wisdom of some law-enforce- 

ment officers. Each club parades with pride instead of with 
guilt. 


How many children enjoy the confidence of their par- 
ents? How many adults are willing to listen to and are 
capable of answering truthfully the questions posed by 
the youngsters? Do you blame the kids when they ask 
these questions of their pals at street corners, behind a 
shack, at the waterfront, and other secret places which 
have become sacred for them? 

Having the five basics mentioned above in mind, 
what can the policeman do in coping with juvenile 
gangs and vandalism? 

Of course, the officer’s opportunity is not prescribed 
by law. His duty is to apprehend and to leave the rest 
to the court and its allies. Contrary to current stereotype, 
our officer is also a fellow human being. In his task to 
protect he could be instrumental in prevention out of 
the kindness of his heart and not because the law de- 
mands it. 

The itch to do the forbidden—too many restrictions on 
youngsters we have in violation of their organic nature— 
is ever present. Could the officers, instead of chasing the 
gangs away from the forbidden draw them to the socially 
permissible acts? Could they learn the art of matching 
their ingenuity in this direction against the manifest 
ingenuity of the youngsters for anti-social acts? Attempt, 
no matter how feeble, in this positive direction could 
bridge the now existing gap by finding in the policeman 
and the policewoman that missing link and start a chain 
reaction for a new and salutary vicious circle. 

Don't dismiss this humble recipe as being sheer 
“theory.” It is the most vital, real, and practical assign- 
ment. An honest trial by those conscious of their con- 
structive role in law enforcement field may surprise the 
practitioner, his hostile juveniles, and above all, the 
skeptical public. Judge not until it has been put to trial. 





«««Neither color nor creed is excluded in giving direction to 
individual and collective energy. An example of what the 
police guidance can do constructively. 
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Epitor’s Note: Mr. Turnbladh was educated in Minne- 
sota, receiving his A.B. in 1932, LL.B. 1934; Ph.D. 1935, 
University of Minnesota. In 1935 Special Deputy Attorney 
General, Minnesota; 1936-39 Administrative Assistant and 
Deputy Probation Officer, Los Angeles County; 1937-44 Pro- 
bation Director and Chief, Juvenile Division, County of Los 
Angeles. He was a member of the Board, Los Angeles Boy 
Scouts of America; received the Carnegie Citation for Wel- 
fare; was a lecturer on crime and delinquency, University of 
California at Los Angeles and at Berkeley, and the University 
of Southern California. In 1944-46 he was made Director, 
western office, National Probation and Parole Association, 
San Francisco; 1946-48 was Assistant Executive Director of 
the Association and since October 1948, the Executive Di- 
rector, New York. 

It is something of a paradox in a society capable of atomic 
power engineering and other equally amazing technological 
advances, that we fail to show comparable progress in the 
social sciences in organizing an effective approach to the 
problems of delinquency and crime. A psychiatrist told one 
father with a problem son who included a police record 
among his list of accomplishments, to find a job for him 
which dealt with flowers and mathematics. He did, and the 
son went to work as a bookkeeper in a cemetery organiza- 
tion. The astonishing results cannot be printed here in defer- 
ence to a young man who subsequently went on to profes- 
sional distinction. On the other side of society's ledger is the 
3.5% of the public school population at grade school levels 
with problems—social, physical and mental—for whom we do 
precious little, yet more than 90% of the 2.5% eventually 
emerge as inmates of prisons and reformatories or as com- 
munity liabilities in one form or another. 

That the resources are available in our states for an en- 
lightened and effective approach to these problems, is ad- 
mitted in every quarter by those who are in a position to 
know. That these resources remain largely dormant and idle 
so far as the problem is concerned, is also a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. In the following article written exclusively 
for po.ice by the headquarters staff of the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association in New York City, the blueprint 
is unfolded for a program designed to mobilize these re- 
sources in each state toward the end that the individual with 
behavior difficulties may receive the benefit of appropriate 
facilities for diagnosis and treatment. 


HE National Probation and Parole Association is in 

the first throes of a new experiment in the battle of 
applying knowledge in the fight against crime. The plan 
calls for enlisting a small committee of dynamic laymen, 
leaders in their state, to cooperate in working groups 
with representatives of the judiciary, the bar, the correc- 
tional system and members of NPPA’S technical staff to 
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Turnbladh 


study, and then go about strengthening, treatment serv- 
ices throughout the state’s entire correctional process. 

The thinking behind the project is as follows: 

The seriousness of today’s tide of violence and viola- 
tion of law and order is pointed up by a look at the sta- 
tistics. The national bill for crime—loss, plus the expenses 
of enforcing the law and maintaining correctional insti- 
tutions—has been estimated at the colossal figure of $20,- 
000,000,000 a year. That’s $7 out of every $100 of na- 
tional income. 

In the past twenty-five years our state and federal 
prison population has increased nearly four times faster 
than the national population. 

There are 175,000 persons in prisons and reforma- 
tories, and 40,000 boys and girls in state training schools. 

Each year 1,500,000 persons serve time in local jails. 

Each year 500,000 families become embroiled in court 
disputes, most of which seriously affect the lives of the 
children involved. 

Each year 2,000,000 adults are arraigned in criminal 
courts. 

Each year 1,000,000 children are apprehended by the 
police. 

The rate of crime and delinquency in the future, the 
success with which delinquents are treated in penal in- 
stitutions or on probation or parole, and, most important, 
the number of them who will repeat their criminal acts, 
all of this depends on what the community does about 
the problem. 

In tackling the problem, too many communities have 
resorted to panaceas. Build bigger and better play- 
grounds, punish parents whose children break the law, 
lengthen the school day so that children will have less 
time in which to be troublesome, enforce stricter disci- 
pline in the schools, censor or ban comic books—these are 
only a few of the “remedies” that have been widely and 
hopefully proposed. 

As “single cures” they have failed, because the prob- 
lem of crime and delinquency is not a simple one and it 
cannot be solved by a simple remedy. They have failed 
because they ignore the fact that people who break the 
law are not types but individuals, with individual prob- 
lems and motivations. 

Fortunately, a great deal of knowledge has been ac- 
cumulated about delinquents and criminals which helps 
us understand the reasons for their antisocial actions. 

Experience proves that any offender can be under- 
stood by a careful study of his background and person- 
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ality, and that this information can be used to change his 
attitudes by guiding us toward effective treatment meas- 
ures. Obviously, this body of knowledge and experience 
is useful only if we have the means to apply it. 

Understanding the offender does not mean coddling; it 
is not based on leniency or sentimentality. Rather, it in- 
volves realistic planning for the offender's rehabilitation, 
and it is the most practical thing we can do to prevent 
further crime. It enables the judge to make a sensible 
decision—to decide whether he should place the offender 
on probation, or direct him to some other rehabilitative 
service available in the community, or send him to an 
institution. In any case, the offender should be helped 
to understand himself and to believe that society is in- 
terested in helping him change. 

Our first concern is protection of the community. This 
does not rule out help to the individual in trouble with 
the law. On the contrary, the best way to protect society 
is to rehabilitate the offender, and we can do that only 
by establishing an effective system of diagnostic and 
treatment services. 

The entire correctional system must be based on a 
philosophy of helping those in trouble, and getting the 
help to them before the damage to themselves and to 
society is irreparable. 

Unfortunately, too few communities have the facili- 
ties essential to make “individualized justice” a reality. 
Two few have the services to help us understand why a 
particular child becomes a truant or why a mother and 
father cannot live together in harmony or why a particu- 
lar adult commits burglary. Too few have the services 
needed to help these people. 

On one hand is our knowledge of what best protects 
society and helps the individual in trouble. On the other 
is the fact that most communities fail utterly to provide 
the means by which this knowledge can be put to use. 
The wide chasm between the two is today’s tragedy. 

Most communities, for instance, do not have an ade- 
quate juvenile court. Most juvenile delinquents who are 
detained have a destructive experience in a jail or in 
some other kind of inferior lockup used as a substitute 
for a juvenile detention home. Often a youth is commit- 
ted to a training school or a prison, or carelessly given 
“one more chance,” instead of being placed under the 
supervision of a trained probation officer. 

Psychological and psychiatric clinical facilities are 
available in only a handful of the courts in the country. 

One-third of the nation’s juvenile and criminal courts 
are completely without probation service. In most courts 
that do have it, the staff is underpaid, or the number of 
officers is far too small for the work they are called upon 
to perform, or their training is far below the minimum 
standards. Yet, most judges admit that they can regular- 
ly obtain the information needed to reach a wise decision 
about an offender only through a competent probation 
officer’s study and investigation. 

All too often, courts dispose of cases routinely, with no 
knowledge of what the offender really requires and with 
no way of knowing whether he should be sent to prison 
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or allowed to remain in the community on probation. 

Prisons are full of people who should not have been 
sent there. As a result, states are building larger and 
even more costly prisons and reformatories. 

Wardens find that, on the average, 40% or more of the 
inmates in their institutions could have been handled in 
the community more effectively and no less safely if the 
committing court had used probation, based upon sound 
pre-sentence investigation. 

Prison riots are a symptom of a deep sore—a poorly 
operated, archaic penal system which punishes but does 
not rehabilitate. In most of the states in which studies 
have been made following these riots, it was found that 
obsolete parole policy and poor administration contrib- 
uted to destruction running into millions of dollars. 

What can we do to bridge the chasm between what we 
know and what we need to put into practice? What can 
we do to provide a firm foundation of services, all the 
way from early discovery and treatment of the offender 
to law enforcement, detention, probation, institutional- 
ization, and parole? 

Experience in a few places has shown us the way. 
Where the probation system has been expanded and the 
courts have made maximum use of probation through 
highly trained staff, the number of prison commitments 
has been reduced and the state does not have to build 
any more of the large prisons which are so costly to main- 


tain and which are ineffective for so many of the men 
within their walls. 

In some family courts a high rate of reconciliation has 
been achieved in matrimonial proceedings. In a number 
of juvenile courts a reduction rather than an increase in 
delinquency rates has been recorded—generally as the 
result of judicial attention to individual problems, ad- 
herence to a philosophy of rehabilitation, and reliance 
on adequate probation and clinical services. We know 
what should be done. What is holding us back? 

We are handicapped by partisan politics, insufficient 
funds, antiquated legislation, and inferior administration 
of facilities. 

How can we develop the tools for a successful fight 
against the devastation of delinquency and crime? 

Adult probation services were first organized seventy- 
five years ago; fifty years ago the juvenile court was 
started. Although there has been considerable progress 
since then—courts established and services expanded—it 
has not kept pace with the problems. 

The indifference and apathy which impede our prog- 
ress must be overcome. The odds are in our favor—the 
outcome depends on what we do as citizens. Only 
through the organization of strong citizen leadership can 
we wage a successful battle against crime. 

Our progress depends on public understanding, public 
leadership, and public action. Without public support, 
professional workers will remain severely limited in their 
efforts to control delinquency, family breakup, and crime. 

In the past, wherever appreciable progress was 
achieved in correctional services, it was responsible citi- 
zen action that was the spark plug. Citizen action was 
largely responsible for developing the idea of probation, 
for promoting the juvenile court movement, for selecting 
qualified judges and correctional administrators. 

Where the community is uninformed and does not un- 
derstand the nature of the problem and the remedy, pro- 
fessional leadership may become stagnant and the result 
is a destructive treadmill of arrests, sentences, and in- 
discriminate imprisonment. 

For years there has been urgent need for an organiza- 
tion which, under citizen leadership, could spearhead a 
strong unified attack on the crime problem, state by state, 
first by digging out the facts of life in crime and correc- 
tion and then by planning action based on the facts. 

And that is exactly what the National Probation and 
Parole Association is attempting to do with the Citizens 
Action Program. The first step is the organization of a 
state council in each state, consisting of not more than 
fifteen outstanding citizens representing business, indus- 
try, labor, agriculture and the various professions. It will 
rally the support and unify the efforts of the various pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional organizations now interest- 
ed in “doing something” about delinquency and crime, 
and it will be the focal point for the dissemination of 
facts and plans for action based on research. 

Through their leadership talents, both in groups and 
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as individuals, council members are in a strategic posi- 
tion in their states to influence public opinion and ulti- 
mately make many needed improvements in treatment 
services. 

Each state council will work with the judiciary and 
the bar associations to develop a strong correctional pro- 
gram within the state. This leadership of citizens, judges, 
and lawyers, with the assistance of correctional adminis- 
trators and technicians, has the following functions: 

1. EXAMINE and evaluate the facilities and services 
existing within the state for dealing with the offender, 
from the point of first contact with him through dis- 
position and treatment. 

2. RECOMMEND the type and breadth of treatment 
services and facilities nonexistent or deficient but badly 
needed, and establish a priority plan according to the 
urgency of each need. 

3. INFORM the public, through every means availa- 
ble, so that the problem of deficient services and facilities 
can be considered openly, widely, and realistically on 
a state-wide basis. 

4. ACT to secure the constructive support of individu- 
als and groups, both public and private, for the attain- 
ment of the proposed goals. 

The state councils maintain liaison with existing plan- 
ning groups. But it may be that certain basic information, 
necessary for appraising needs and determining which 
are the most urgent, is not available. In that case, studies 
are made by the project staff, by related professional per- 
sonnel within the state, or by members of the regular 
consultant service of the National Probation and Parole 
Association and other private and public agencies. The 
important thing is that the principal and final respon- 
sibility for determining priorities belong to the state citi- 
zens council. 

Each state council is staffed by a specially assigned 
NPPA consultant. In addition, special consultants may 
be hired as needed—for example, on public education 
services. 

The following services and facilities fall within the 
scope of the action program of the state councils: 


Juvenile Police 


The first contact with a delinquent youngster is the 
police. It is an important contact because it is the be- 
ginning of his permanent impressions of community au- 
thority. Police officers dealing with juveniles should have 
the special training and skills which can help them rec- 
ognize the youngsters’ problems. The earlier the problem 
is recognized, the greater is the opportunity for rehabili- 
tation. Knowledge of community resources by the police 
brings immediate referral to the service required and 
may well prevent further offenses. 


Juvenile Detention 


A modern structure entirely separate from the jail 
should be provided for those few youngsters who must 
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be detained pending disposition by a juvenile court. It 
should not be designed and operated as a children’s jail 
but rather as a diagnostic center; it should have highly 
specialized staff and should provide an activity and treat- 
ment program during a period which may be a turning 
point in the child’s life. Direct observation of these more 
disturbed youngsters can furnish the court with diag- 
nostic information that serves as a guide to disposition 
and further treatment. 


Juvenile Courts 


These should be special courts with informal and pri- 
vate hearings, presided over by judges with specialized 
interests and training and buttressed by competent pro- 
bation and treatment services. 


Youth Courts 


Although juvenile courts should have exclusive original 
jurisdiction over all children under eighteen years of age, 
this standard has not been achieved in a number of juris- 
dictions, and, in some, exceptions are written into the 
juvenile court law. The result, in a few jurisdictions, has 
been the development of specialized youth courts. Here, 
too, individualized study and treatment may avert the 
stigma of criminal conviction. 


Family Courts 


Another growing specialization in court structure is 
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the family court with informal, private hearings in which 
special knowledge and skills are applied to avoid family 
breakup. Treatment facilities should be available for 
those who need help. 


Misdemeanor Courts 


The municipal, police, and other lower criminal courts 
for misdemeanors deal with the great majority of offend- 
ers. In most cities these are the courts which first deal 
with family problems and conflicts, and in most cities 
today they struggle along without the trained and skilled 
staff for individualized study and treatment necessary to 
halt both incipient and advanced criminal careers. 


Criminal Courts 


A popular misconception is that only adults charged 
with felonies are dealt with in the courts of general crim- 
inal jurdisdiction. The fact is that even where the ju- 
venile court has age jurisdiction up to eighteen, some 
youngsters may be transferred to the criminal court, and 
the older adolescent offender is always disposed of in 
the criminal court. 

The concepts of individualized study and treatment 
should be applied to youthful and adult offenders in 
criminal court if we are to prevent them from commit- 
ting further crimes. 


Probation 
Probation is a service to the court for the pre-sentence 


study and analysis of the problems underlying delin- 
quent and criminal acts. It is an aid in making the best 
and most practical disposition. As a service to the of- 
fender and to the community after court disposition, pro- 
bation requires skilled personnel for the supervision of 
those who can safely be allowed to remain in the com- 
munity for treatment. 

The number of persons who can be placed on proba- 
tion and the effectiveness of this rehabilitation process 
depends on the size and quality of the probation staff. 


Jails 


These are used not only for the temporary custody of 
adults pending court disposition, but also for petty of- 
fenders serving short-term sentences. Our jails are no- 
toriously devoid of constructive work and recreational 
programs or any treatment resources. The result is a 
“revolving door” for the many offenders who serve a “life 
sentence on the installment plan” in our city and county 
jails. 


Correctional Institutions 


The state provides prisons, reformatories, and training 
schools for the serious and repeating offenders who must 
be removed from the community. Many of these crim- 
inals and delinquents can benefit from institutions pro- 
viding a stabilizing atmosphere where the development 
of regularity of living is a basic need. These institutions 
should classify inmates according to custody needs, age, 
training and treatment. Specialized skills and training 
should be provided to redirect and re-educate prisoners 
so that upon release they may have a head start in mak- 
ing a satisfactory place for themselves in the community. 


Parole 


Because parole involves the selection and release of 
prisoners at the time most suitable for their return to the 
community, and their subsequent supervision, it calls for 
special skills and knowledge on the part of the parole 
board and the parole staff. Almost all prisoners are re- 
leased sooner or later; a low rate of parole release means 
that far too many are returned to the community with- 
out the benefit and protection of parole guidance and 
control. 

The pilot projects are already under way in Texas, 
Michigan and the State of Washington and are in the 
process of being launched in Ohio and Indiana. The proj- 
ect is a five year plan, covering, at the most, fifteen states. 
Depending on results, the plan will be applied more uni- 
versally. 

NPPA believes that the utilization of the initiative, 
interest, and energy of citizen leaders could make all the 
difference in dealing constructively with the crime prob- 
lem, could in fact be the deciding factor in reducing the 
toll crime takes from each of us and in turning this tragic 
waste into channels of constructive usefulness. wk 
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got what it takes. Mail the coupon immediately. 

This is your opportunity to compare your qualifications with 
those of the professional detective, the Finger Print Expert, the 
Criminal Investigator. Decide yourself whether you have the 
physique, the determination, the courage and the character — to 
win. Simply mail the coupon. 


OUR GRADUATES ARE KEY MEN IN 
Health OVER 800 IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 


The Institute of Applied Science has been teaching finger print 
and firearms identification, police photography and criminal 
investigation for over 37 years. It is a member of the National 
Home Study Council—pledged to highest professional standards. 

1.A.S. students—trained through simple, inexpensive, step-by- 
step home-study lessons—hold responsible positions. They had 
what it takes to succeed in this steady, good paying profession. 

Without spending a penny—see how you measure up for a 
profitable career in scientific criminal investigation. No obliga- 
tion. Mail the coupon today. No salesman will call on you. 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


(A Correspondence School Since 1916) 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 305, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 305, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation or expense on my part, send me 
free your famous ‘Blue Book of Crime’ so that | may read and learn 
what it takes to be a Criminal Investigator or Finger Print Expert. | under- 


gE! stand | will also receive absolutely free information on your 
TS » Home Study Course that has trained |. A. S. students and graduates 
CT the ded employed in over 800 American Identification Bureaus. 
Mail Coupon Today: fie 


Address RFD or Zone 




















City State Age 
YOU MUST STATE YOUR AGE 
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Attention—IACP Delegates! 


WHAT SHOULD YOU BRING TO HAWAII? 


Bring a light heart, for one of the world’s greatest 
welcomes. That’s a must, but nothing else is. An over- 
night case can accommodate all you'll really need until 
you get back home. Experienced island travelers strong- 
ly advise against overloading luggage for your trip. 


You'll find in Hawaii's modern stores every type of 
clothing you'll need for your island vacation. 


FORGET ABOUT THE WEATHER 


Wherever you live, you probably have an occasional 
cool day in summer. How do you dress for it? Just pic- 
ture yourself on such a day—now, take away that hat, 
the gloves, and you're dressed for the average day in the 
Islands. 

A cool day in summer is the closest we can come to 
describing the average day in Hawaii. Through the year, 


the temperature averages in the 70's, water’s in the 70’s, 
and the cool tradewinds are always with us. 

However, if you feel like visiting the mountain areas, 
we recommend a warm sweater or wrap. 


WHY WEAR A HAT WHEN A FLOWER 
WILL DO? 


Plan now to dress the Hawaiian way. Talented island 
designers create lighthearted fashions for us, and the 
visitor who can resist an immediate change into them 


Waikiki beach, bounded by Diamond Head volcano, Ala Wai 
Canal and the Pacific Ocean, now has almost 70 resort hotels 
and apartment hotels in the area pictured. Long one of the 
world’s most fashionable winter vacation spots, Waikiki is 
winning new acclaim as an all-year playground. Polo fields, 
picnic areas, public golf links and archery ranges are located 
in the shadow of Diamond Head. (Hawaii Visitors Bureau 
Photo.) 
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is a rare one indeed. You can go, sarong-clad, to a luau, 
where the food is literally unearthed. You can wear a 
muumuu to a hukilau, the famous Hawaiian fishing 
event. You'll discover the delightful comfort of Oriental 
slippers, authentic kimonos. You'll outfit the entire fam- 
ily in Hawaii's fashions to wear right away and introduce 
back home. 

The men will want to start collecting aloha shirts, 
which range from conservative to flamboyant. There are 
hundreds of patterns, so wait until you arrive before 
buying yours. Aloha shirts can be worn in or out, with 
slacks, knee-length shorts, matching Hawaiian print 
boxer shorts, or with a sport coat for casual dining. 


SAVOR THE FLAVOR OF HAWAIIAN 
SHOPPING ... 


Tiny shops, big department stores, Oriental bazaars 

. offer a world-wide flavor. You can buy an aloha gift 

for a modest price or choose a piece of jade that’s close 

to priceless. You'll discover that prices are as low as or 

lower than similar items at home . 
the fun of shopping in Hawaii. 


. and you'll have 


Hawaiian Luau Awaits I.A.C.P. Convention Delegates. Tak- 
ing the pig out of the ground where it has been roasting in 
hot lava rocks for eight hours at an Hawaiian Luau. 


Shoppers on a palm-lined avenue of Waikiki beach pause 

to admire a window full of silks and brocades from the 

Orient. Flower boxes decorating store fronts are a familiar 

sight along sleek, sophisticated Kalakaua Avenue. (Hawaii 
Visitors Bureau Photo.) 


OUTSTANDING VACATION FEATURES AWAIT 
[ACP CONVENTION DELEGATES IN 
HONOLULU 


Flowers, hulas, sun and surf will continue to top the 
vacation popularity poll this spring and summer for 
visitors to Hawaii. There are numerous other attractions, 
of course, including Hawaii's famous hospitality. These 
are the things that are attracting a record number of 
visitors to these capital islands of Polynesia this year. 
Polynesian entertainment and pageantry continue the 
year around. There are a variety of hula shows every 
day, plus night club and hotel entertainment featuring 
Samoans and Tahitians as well as Hawaiians. The feasts 
called Luaus and fishing festivals called Hukilaus are 
popular events. 

Beach activities are popular the year around, but hit 
a high during spring and summer months when there is 
almost daily sunshine and fine surf. Surf boarding, out- 
rigger canoeing and catamaran sailing draw hundreds 
of enthusiasts off Waikiki each day. Spring temperatures 
average 73 to 75 degrees and summer readings average 











Honolulu Conference Completes Final Arrangements for 
1957 I.A.C.P. Convention. Setting the stage for what will 
undoubtedly be the greatest annual convention ever held by 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police are, left to 
right: Mr. Harry Newman, Head of the Honolulu Police 
Commission; Chief Daniel S$. C. Liu of the Honolulu Police 
Department; Mr. Leroy E. Wike, Executive Secretary of the 
1.A.C.P., Washington, D. C., and Mr. Kelly Kelso, President, 
Kelso Travel Bureau, Inc., Pasadena, California, officially 
recommended travel agency for the 1957 convention, which 
will be held in Honolulu, September 29 through October 3, 
1957. Advance reservations indicate an all-time record 
attendance. 


75 to 78. Water temperatures are approximately the 
same as the air. 

Spring and summer also provide excellent deepsea 
fishing off both Honolulu and the Kona coast of the 
island of Hawaii. Big marlin are hooked frequently, par- 
ticularly off Kona, which sports fishermen classify as one 
of the best big game fishing grounds in the world. More 
than half of the visitors to Hawaii last year visited the 
Neighbor islands, all within an hour’s flight time of 
Honolulu. Hawaii, Maui and Kauai all have distinctive 
sightseeing attractions in the tempo of old Hawaii. 


Ancient Hawaiian Temple—This Hawaiian heiau, or temple, 

of Kauakalakaola built by Hawaii's first king, Kamehameha Jj 

has been restored on the Kona coast of the island of Hawaif 

and now is a visitor attraction. It has been restored to i 

original appearance. The tower was a sacrificial altar: 
(Hawaii Visitors Bureau Photo.) 





EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITY 


The May 24th and 31st, 1947, issues of a widely read 
national weekly carried an illustrated article titled “How 
to Crack a Safe.” The story was well-written and in- 
formative. Photographic illustrations were clear, to the 
point, and perhaps challenging. 

The article informed readers that the “burn” technique 
was uncommon because “safe-crackers seldom try this 
because of the mass of equipment required.” The city 
from which the photograph of a “burn job” was ob- 
tained had been conspicuously free of a safe burn for 
many years prior to the appearance of the article. 

On June 9 a burn occurred in said city in a high 
school where suitable equipment was near at hand in 
the school shop. 

Investigators and others close to the situation believe 
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Interesting and Unusual Cases 


By Lt. Walter R. Scott i 


San Diego Police Department 
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WHAT IS WRONG IN THIS PICTURE? 


An experienced homicide investigator would be mo- 
mentarily startled to find a weapon in a hand as shown 
in the above photograph. He would expect to find con- 
flicting evidence. 

In this instance the knife was placed in the hand as an 
afterthought by the person who committed the assault 
to make it appear a suicide. The right hand was under 
the body. The left hand being open and inviting, sug- 
gested “planting the weapon.” 

Circumstances like the above may temporarily con- 
fuse an investigation. If properly evaluated, they will 
lead to the correct solution of the case. 

Can you, the reader, make other logical and reason- 
able deductions from the photograph, knowing nothing 
about the case? 
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Fifth Annual Summer Police 
Training Seminars 


The Fifth Annual Summer Series of Police Training Seminars 
will be held this year at the New York Institute of Criminol- 
ogy commencing June 17. Five two-week meetings and an 
intensive four-week session on Field Investigation Techniques 
ee been arranged under the general chairmanship of Donal 
. J. Mac Namara, vice president of the Society of the Ad- 
vancement of Criminology and chairman of the Scientific Crim- 
inology Seminars of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 
This year’s seminars include: 


CRIMINOLOGY AND CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(June 17-28) 
FINGERPRINTING AND OTHER IDENTIFICATION 
TECHNIQUES 
(July 1-12) 
INVESTIGATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 
(July 15-26) 
CIVIL AND CRIMINAL LAW 
(July 29-August 9) 
SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION 
(August 12-23) 
FIELD INVESTIGATION TECHNIQUES 
(August 26-September 20) 
PARTIAL LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 
IN THE SEMINARS 
Dr. Marcel Frym, Director of Criminological Research 
Hacker Psychiatric Foundation 
Ibrahim Omary, Deputy Chief of Police, Damascus, Syria 
Cleve Backster, Lie Detection Expert 
Martin K. Tytell, Questioned Document Examiner 
Jack Sokol, Executive Director 
Association for the Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders 
Victor Shammas, Ballistics Expert 
Thomas H. Galbraith, Army Security Specialist 
Frank Yee, Formerly President, Central Police College of China 
Michael J. De Luca, Attorney and Identification Expert 
B. Bert Erit, Private Investigator 
David Lawson, Electronics Expert 
Dennis McFeely, Instructor in Police Science 
Seton Hall University 
Gene Ann Condon, Attorney 
Canio L. Zarrilli, Attorney 
Arthur Galligan, Attorney 
Mark Luckens, Toxicologist 











MASKS WITH A "MEMORY" 


Two slightly different techniques for handling firearms 
evidence problems are demonstrated in the photographs. 
First problem was to obtain a tattoo pattern on a sur- 
face which reproduced features of the face and texture 
of the tissue. Second problem was to distinguish be- 
tween muzzle and cylinder blast patterns. 

A cardboard cylinder lined with outing flannel was 
made to catch powder, smoke and other firing residue 
in the area surrounding the cylinder. The cardboard cyl- 
inder was held in a hole in a flat cardboard for stability 
and rigidity. Result is the prop in the photo. The gun 
cylinder was centered in the prop at time of firing. 

The flat cardboard prop with the small “barrel and 
sight” hole was slipped over the barrel of the gun to 
separate muzzle and cylinder blasts. Both props were 
made purposely to rebut with an actual demonstration 
a line of questioning by defense attorneys who endeav- 
ored to lay a legal smoke screen to detract from more 
important and relevant issues. 

The eight flat patterns are typical muzzle distance 


patterns made by firing a known firearm and ammuni- 
tion at given distances. Results are obvious. Starting 
bottom row left to right, distances are two, three, four 
and five inches. Second row left to right are six, eight, 
ten and twelve inches. Surface material again was out- 
ing fannel which traps residue very effectively. 

The nine life-like masks are somewhat different in 
that they were made of a plastic material closely re- 
sembling human flesh in density, appearance, penetra- 
tion and The nine masks are duplicate posi- 
tives made from one plaster of paris negative of the 
victim’s face. The plaster negative was partially filled 
with Apoxy Resin. A loosely fitting glass-cloth shell was 
pressed down into the resin solution forcing the resin to 
rise and fill the form and precisely conform to the con- 
tours and features of the face. The Apoxy Resin was 
allowed to set normally for a matter of hours. Completed 
masks had the appearance, resilience, life-likeness and 
“feel” of human tissue. A finger pressed into the mask 
would make an indentation which would quickly return 
to original when the finger was removed. An effort was 
made in the case to approach the quality of human flesh 
and tissue as closely as possible. 

The nine masks were placed on a jig made to hold 
both gun and masks at a firing angle of 45° below and 

left of center of point of entry of the slug which 

was in the inner corner of the eye. The slug exited out 
the top of the victim’s head at the crime scene. Trajec- 
tory of the bullet indicated either an inclined flight of 
the slug or a reclined (perhaps defensive) position of 
the victim’s head. 


“memory.” 


A light coat of flesh tone fast-drying “mannequin 
enamel” was sprayed on each mask before firing. Pur- 
pose was to make a tacky or moist surface to receive 
firing residue. Results were very realistic. Distances are 
noted beneath each mask from contact to eight inches. 

The three-inch mask is reversed in position to show 
construction of the glass-cloth liner and resin thickness. 
Apoxy Resin may be mixed to any desired setting con- 
sistency or “memory” from very soft to near solid. 

The tattoo pattern on the victim’s face was repro- 
duced very precisely on one of the nine masks. It pro- 
vided realistic and indisputable answers to questions of 
outline, intensity, area, direction, as well as “Why” the 
pattern appeared as it did on the victim's face. 

Memory of the plastic resin has gradually diminished 
until at the present time, seven months later, it is only 
slightly responsive. Two unforeseen factors entered into 
use of the resin and spray enamel, neither of which ma- 
terially affected the test or detracted from the demon- 
strative value of the exhibits as evidence. It was believed 
the masks served the purposes most effectively for 
which they were made. 

Resin for the masks was prepared and the masks 
formed by Kish Resin Western Sales of 6308 San Fer- 
nando Road, Glendale, California. 
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The cause should be determined. Sometimes it takes a 
lot of “doing” but when all the facts are developed and 
the parts fitted, jig-saw puzzle fashion, the picture may 
be complete, clear and revealing. An unbelievable story 
may be told except that the facts are indisputable. 

The head and shoulders of an assault victim and a 





weapon are shown in the photographs. More than thirty 

y ahs stab wounds were inflicted, each identifiable as having 

hy) i; Wii, we Hj ra HN been made by a “blade-type” weapon. Additional marks 

Mw, \ by a blunt-type instrument were apparent on the scalp 

Wy. See = and forehead at the hairline. The two types of wounds 

appeared to be incompatible. Explanation was difficult., 

Questions arose as to the number of assailants and weap- 

THE PLASTIC AGE ons, when and how used, how the marks fitted the mo- 

Investigators sometimes find finger impressions on tive, and the age and mentality of the suspect, or sus- 
the sticky side of adhesive tape in criminal investiga- pects, etc. 

tions. Tape may be used to deaden the sound of shat- When a blade-type weapon was found, it was obvious 

tering glass or to cover finger tips. the blunt end could have caused the unusual marks. 


Detectives were surprised when they found an unusu- Further study, testing and matching showed that the 
| ally large and clear ridge pattern (shown in photo) on depression in the forehead not only could have been, 
a short piece of one-inch tape picked up at a crime but was made by the knife handle. 
scene. They traced the tape to an employee who had The photos tell one very clear story. Investigators 
worn it on his foot. cannot jump to conclusions. Theories may be developed 
The gist of this story is that adhesive tape can record on the basis of known facts but they are useful only to 
fine ridge detail. Note the many fine details throughout supply investigative leads. A final report must await 
the photograph. Tape is not to be overlooked as a source the assembling of all loose parts into a full picture com- 
of fingerprint evidence. plete in all details. 
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KSIILIEIR POMNGRAUP IE / 


Can Help Solve Your Manpower Problem 


Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 


@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 
Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 
sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 
of information on these cases.” 

@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 
just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 
in our personnel investigations.” 

@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 
the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 
savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 
for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 
machine.” 

@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 

of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 
tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 
suspects in numerous cases.” 

AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’’ de- 
veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 
eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 


Write for Bulletin 3792 
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DOUBLE POISON 


The photograph at the right was taken of the inner fore- 
arm of a narcotic user who tattooed a crude scorpion on 
his forearm in the area where he was using the needle. 
Obvious purpose of the tattoo is to conceal freshly in- 
flicted needle marks and to provide additional working 
space for future injections. 

Close inspection of the abdominal region of the 
scorpion will reveal highlights which are reflections of 
needle marks. The user has taken “pride” in his art as 
well as his vice as is shown by his initial “H” on the 
thorax of the insect as he has depicted it. 

Self-inflicted tattoos are a relatively recent innovation 
in the underworld of addiction and especially by new- 
comers who are parrying with law and enforcement. 
Artistic ingenuity as well as space might cramp the style 
of a long-time user. 

The scorpion in the present instance would appear to 
be a very appropriate selection of an insect for the pur- 
pose it serves. 











B& W Lie Detector 


modern 
instrumental Lie Detection 





Write: 
B & W ASSOCIATES 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 











College Enrollment of Police 
Officers Increases 


Seven hundred and _seventy-nine 
members of the New York City Police 
Department, ranging from Probationary 
Patrolman through Inspector, have 
registered for the spring semester in 
the Police Science Program conducted 
by the New York Police Academy in 
affiliation with the Baruch School of 
City College, Police Commissioner 
Stephen P. Kennedy announced today. 
This figure represents a 100% increase 
over previous enrollments. The _tre- 
mendous interest thus evinced in this 
two year college level training program 
has filled the classrooms of both schools 
to capacity. 

Members of the New York City Po- 
lice Department who registered for the 
courses include 1 Inspector, 5 Deputy 
Inspectors, 18 Captains, 82 Lieuten- 
ants, 111 Sergeants, 33 Detectives and 
529 Patrolmen. The police science pro- 
gram includes such subjects as English, 
Government, Human Relations, Law, 
Sociology, Speech and Political Science. 

For the first time, personnel of other 
law enforcement agencies were also 
admitted to the courses. Fifty-four 
members enrolled from ten other agen- 
cies—14 from New York City Housing 
Authority, 14 from New York City 
Transit Authority, 18 members of the 
Yonkers Police Department, 2 mem- 
bers of the Greenburgh Police Depart- 
ment and one member each from the 
Correction Department and the Scars- 
dale, White Plains and New Rochelle 
Police Departments as well as one 
member each from the Jersey City and 
Kearney Police Departments. 

The graduate study program, lead- 


ing to the degree of Master of Public 
Administration with a major in Police 
Science, also showed a healthy enroll- 
ment with 101 students registered in 
12 courses. These included 97 mem- 
bers of the New York City Police De- 
partment—4 Captains, 23 Lieutenants, 
18 Sergeants, 17 Detectives, 28 Patrol- 
men and 7 Policewomen, as well as an 
official of the Waterfront Commission 
and members of the City Administra- 
tors Office, the New York Housing 
Authority and the Yonkers Police De- 
partment. 

Commissioner Kennedy said “The 
phenomenal development of the Police 
Science Program is the more notewor- 
thy in view of the fact that the stu- 
dents attend on their time off duty 
and make the necessary cash outlays 
for registration and tuition fees, as well 
as textbooks, from their personal funds. 

“They are recompensed in neither 
time nor money. Their compensation 
lies in the satisfaction they derive from 
the knowledge that they are equipping 
themselves with the best education 
available to police officers, so that they 
may better serve the members of the 
community.” 


INDIANA JUVENILE OFFICERS 
HOLD TRAINING 
CONFERENCE 


On December 10 to 14 inclusive, the 
first Juvenile Officers’ Training Confer- 
ence was held at Indiana University. 
The Conference was sponsored by the 
Indiana Association of Chiefs of Police 
and the Indiana Council for Children 
and Youth. The sessions were jointly 
conducted by three departments from 
the University: the Department of 
Police Administration, the Department 
of Sociology and the Department of 
Social Service. One day was devoted 
to a field trip to the Juvenile Court of 
Judge Harold N. Field and the Marion 
County Detention Home in Indian- 
apolis, as well as the Indiana Boys’ 
School at Plainfield. The Conference 
ended on the afternoon of December 
14, following a luncheon and an ad- 
dress by Henry D. McKay from the In- 
stitute of Juvenile Research in Chicago. 
Twenty officers from sixteen police de- 
partments in Indiana were registered, 
together with one representative from 
a sheriff's department and one from a 
probation office. 

Participating in this program of in- 
struction were Professor Loren Ayres, 
Acting Chairman, Department of Po- 
lice Administration, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Professor Merritt C. Gilman, Indi- 
ana Department of Social Service; Pro- 
fessor Richard A. Myren, Department 
of Police Administration, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Frederic F. Schneidewind, Po- 
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BLAK-RAY 
Black Light 
Criminology 
Kit Complete 
$67.20 
Includes complete equipment 
and instructions for black-light 
fluorescent identification, trac- 
ing, trailing, tampering, docu- 
ment inspection, clue analysis. 
For full information write— 
BLACK LIGHT Corp. of America 
Dept. P, San Gabriel, Calif. 














lice Services Consultant, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; Mark Roser, Supervisor, Pupil 
Personnel Department, Gary, Indiana; 
Professor Albert K. Cohen, Indiana 
University; Hugh O’Brien, Director of 
the Board of Corrections, Indianapolis; 
Michael G. McCann, Instructor, De- 
partment of Police Administration, In- 
diana University; Captain Carnes, Ju- 
venile Officer, Muncie, Indiana; Dan 
Metrione, Chief of Police, Richmond, 
Indiana; Pat Reeves, Juvenile Officer, 
Lafayette, Indiana; Mildred French, 
Executive Director, Indiana Council 
for Children and Youth; Howard Gus- 
tavson, Indianapolis Council for Chil- 
dren and Youth; Sheriff Frank McDon- 
ald, Evansville, Indiana; Nick Sileo, 
Christian Services Director, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana; Henry D. McKay, Direc- 
tor, Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago; Professor Lester E. Hewitt, 
Department of Social Science, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana; Donald Scott, Chief of Police, Ko- 
komo and President, Indiana Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police; representatives 
from the Indiana University School of 
Social Work and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 


Science in Law Enforcement 


Western Reserve University will 
hold its Fourth Institute on Science in 
Law Enforcement at the Law-Medicine 
Center in Cleveland, Ohio, June 17-22, 
1957. 

The Center, a cooperative activity 
of Western Reserve and the Cuyahoga 
County Coroner’s Office, will empha- 
size criminal investigation, interroga- 
tion and interview techniques, scien- 
tific aids for police officers, communi- 
cations and surveillance, and police 
management and supervision. 

Lectures, discussions and workshops 
will be offered. Several social events 
are also planned for the week. The 
tuition is $75 per student and com- 
fortable housing can be arranged in 
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the men’s dormitory at $15 for the 
week. 

The three previous institutes have 
been attended by 174 local police offi- 
cers, sheriffs, state police, prosecuting 
attorneys, scientists for police labora- 
tories, military police, forensic patholo- 
gists, coroners and private protection 
personnel from 22 states and four for- 
eign nations. 

Information and registration forms 
can be obtained from Oliver Schroeder, 
Jr., Director, The Law-Medicine Cen- 
ter, Western Reserve University, 2145 
Adelbert Road, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Planning Community Serv- 
ices for Delinquents and 


Other Children in Trouble 


To Be Subject of Workshop, 
June 24-28, 1957 


A special workshop devoted to 
“Planning Community Services for De- 
linquents and Other Children in 
Trouble” for the period June 24-28, 
1957 has been announced by The 
New York School of Social Work, Co- 
lumbia University, in cooperation with 
The U. S. Children’s Bureau, The Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion, The United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, Inc., The 
New York State Youth Commission, 
and The New York City Youth Board. 

Noting countrywide interest in 
strengthening services, the School 
plans, in this fashion, to provide a 
meeting ground for those concerned 
with over-all community strategy for 
dealing with children in trouble. The 
workshop will seek to define functions 
and service which are essential in all 
communities. 

The workshop will be led by Dr. 
Alfred J. Kahn, professor of social work 
at The New York School and consultant 
to the Citizen’s Committee for Chil- 
dren of New York City, Inc. Dr. Kahn 
is author of A Court for Children, Po- 
lice and Children, Children Absent 
From School and other works in this 
field. 

It is expected that the workshop will 
be of particular interest to staff mem- 
bers in community councils, youth 
commissions, national service agencies 
with programs in this field as well as 
those in a leadership or planning role 
in municipal county or state depart- 
ments providing services to the delin- 
quent group. 

Sessions may be devoted to topics 
such as the following: functions of spe- 
cific agencies, as well as the over-all 
structure of services; basic philosophy 
governing a community’s program; 
functions required by all communities 








AN EDITORIAL 


The crime record in the United States for 1956 is cause for somber reflection 
on the part of the police, the courts, the legal profession, the ministry, education 
and every American citizen. UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS just released reveal 
that an unequaled rise brought the 1956 major crime total higher than that of 
any other year. The disturbing fact is that crime has increased almost four times 
as fast as population since 1950. For that period, the increase in crime is 43 
per cent while that of population is only 11 per cent. During 1956, increases 
in all but one category brought the crime total above the 2.5 million mark for 
the first time. 

Arrests of young people under 18 increased 17.3 per cent in 1956. Of those 
persons under 18 arrested in 1956, 40.1 per cent were not yet 15 years of age. 
Youths under 18 made up 11.3 per cent of the arrests but the serious nature of 
the participation of youths in crime is more clearly evidenced by the fact that 
for Part I (major) crimes as a group, 45.8 per cent of the arrests in 1956 were 
of youths under 18! 

The picture is gloomy and suggests a re-examination of the total approach to 
crime and the criminal. Investigative processes in the law enforcement field have 
reached a high level of efficiency. Scientific crime detection has come into its 
own. The cases are being cleared, the arrests are being made and the courts 
grind endlessly through trials and convictions to crowd penal institutions beyond 
their capacity. And yet, mnie wil to UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS, long-term 
urban trend figures indicate that for every 100 city crimes just before World 
War II we now have 162 and that at the 1956 rate of increase, the pre-World 
War II crimes will have doubled in 1958! 

On the basis of the record, it is evident that bailbonds, trials, convictions, jails 
and penitentiaries are trademarks of social inadequacy, if not abject failure, in 
terms of solutions. After 32 years as one of the nation’s most brilliant Chiefs 
of Police, August Vollmer concluded: “I have spent my life enforcing the laws; 
it is a stupid procedure and has not, nor will it ever, solve the problem until 
supplemented by preventive measures.” Warden James A. Johnson of the 
Federal Prison at Alcatraz, speaking on one occasion of the functions of the 
modern prison, observed, “When we have built the finest prison that money 
can buy, it will stand as a monument to neglected youth.” 

It is apparently not enough to focus attention on the adult offender and the 
juvenile delinquent in an after-the-fact approach. It seems logical to conclude 
that the operation must be moved further upstream to the headwaters and 
tributaries of crime and the criminal, making contact with the youngster in, the 
early years of life when behavior patterns are just beginning to take form. 
Vollmer and others have pointed out that 2.5 per cent of school children are 
problem children, that of these, 92 per cent become delinquent, and of the 
delinquent, 88 per cent become adult criminals, of whom more than 70 per cent 
become repeaters. 

A Master’s Thesis written by Nathan Boden at the University of California 
in 1935 within the general frame of reference—“Do Problem Children Become 
Delinquents and Criminals?”—could well become one of the significant docu- 
ments of our time in leading to the integration of police administration, public 
school administration and other community resources in a clinical team approach 
to delinquency and crime prevention. 








in a pattern of services; current direc- 
tions in the work of juvenile court, 
police, detention, protective casework 
agencies, “detached” work with groups; 
special youth boards and commissions; 
school attendance and guidance serv- 
ices; institutional care, residential or- 
ganization methods in this area. 

Further information and application 
blanks may be obtained by writing to 
The New York School of Social Work, 
Two East Ninety-First Street, New 
York 28, N. Y. 


TEACHING OPPORTUNITY 
IN 
POLICE SCIENCE 


The Department of Police Science and 
Administration at Washington State Col- 
lege is seeking qualified personnel to teach 
police science subjects, on a temporary 
basis, for either or both the academic 
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years September 15-June 15, 1957-58 and 
1958-59. 
Qualifications 


1. Academic: minimum degree—B.A., B.S. 
or LL.B. 

. Professional: minimum of three years 
police service 

3. Recommended experience in either ac- 
ademic teaching or in service. 


bo 


Salary 
Salary is open and will be based upon 
the experience and qualifications of the 
candidate. 





Qualified peace officers, who may be 
able to obtain nine months leave of ab- 
sence from their departments, retired offi- 
cers, or others are encouraged to apply. 

Write to: 

Donald F. McCall, Chairman 

Department of Police Science and 
Administration 

Washington State College 

Pullman, Washington 










suspected of being under the influence 
of alcohol. Exhaled breath is collected 
in a plastic balloon and then passed 


=¥ <Xinto the reactor tube where color re- 






MONAGHAN HAND 
BELLOWS 


A built-in safety valve that limits 
pressure exerted to 25 cm. H.O is an 
important feature of a new Hand Bel- 
lows Resuscitator for emergencies de- 
veloped by and now available from the 
J. J. Monaghan Co. 





- Gantz a 


Manufacturer’s tests reveal that the 
Hand Bellows can be placed in service 
within seconds to breathe a_ patient 
with respiratory failure. Its lightweight 
portability (3% pounds) makes it espe- 
cially useful for fire departments, po- 
lice units, industrial first aid, rescue 
squads, hospitals, clinics, doctors’ of- 
fices and emergency cars. 

The Monaghan Hand Bellows can 
be used in one of three ways. First, the 
mask can be attached directly to the 
bellows (see picture). When desir- 
able, the bellows can be attached to 
the operator's leg or waist and oper- 
ated with one hand. A third method 
of operation permits the use of a 42- 
inch hose between bellows and mask. 

The Monaghan Hand Bellows is 
available from the manufacturer or 
from medical and surgical supply 
dealers. 


ALCOTEST—A NEW 
POLICE TOOL 


Alcotest is an entirely new and in- 
expensive chemical reaction device for 
on-the-spot field screening of persons 


‘“.action may indicate the presence of 
alcohol. A pocket size box contains in- 





dication tubes for ten individual tests. 
The device is designed for screening 
purposes only and a _ positive test 
should in all cases be followed by an 
accurate quantitative test. 


Upper: Exhaled breath is collected in 

a small plastic balloon. Lower: West 

German police officer administers Alco- 
test to a driver. 


NEW IDENTIFICATION 
MICROFILMER 


Lt. Frank J. Fault, South Carolina 
Law Enforcement Division, “mugs” 
Detective Lt. Frank Simmons of the 
Lansing, Michigan, Police Dept., on 
microfilm. It happened at the recent 
Kodak semi-annual seminar on law 
enforcement photography in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

This new identification microfilmer, 
made by Recordak Corp., subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Co., takes a picture of 
a person, his bank check, and his iden- 
tification simultaneously. They appear 
in a single exposure on 16mm micro- 
film. A 100-foot roll of this film will 
take over 1500 such pictures. 
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Smm 
HI-POWER 
AUTOMATIC 


Extremely accurate. 


Precision made—rugged 
and dependable. 


Only 2 pounds. 

14 cartridge capacity. 

5 safety features. 

Easily cocked with thumb. 


A blow on the hammer 
cannot discharge the gun. 
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Browning Arms Co., Dept. 21 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 

















DO YOU WANT THE BEST? 
Buy 
“LIFETIME” 
PLASTIC POLICE CLUBS 
AND NIGHTSTICKS 
for a Lifetime of Service 
and Dependability 
Our Guarantee: If You Break It, 
Return It for a New One FREE. 
Sizes 
Billies— 10" to 16 inches 
Nightsticks— 20" to 26 inches 
Brochure and Price List 
Sent on Request 
S. H. RICHARDS CO., P.O. Bx. 181 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturer 
and Distributor 
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FORTHCOMING ISSUES OF POLICE 


rovillo, P. V. - SCIENTIFIC PROOF OF CREDIBILITY 
irwan, W. E. - WATER-TANK BULLET RECOVERY 


NEW Subscription Order Form G) 


| Enter my subscription immediately to 


for 1 year (6 issues) at $3.00 (United States, 
U. S. Possessions, Pan-American Union, Spain.) 
Canada, $3.25. All other countries, $3.50 


Payment enclosed OD Bill me 


Zone 


tincipal interests in this field are 





IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES OF POLICE 


Drzazga, J. - RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE FOREIGN 
LOTTERY FAMILY 


Germann, A. C. - INADEQUATE DISCIPLINE 


Postage 
Will Be Paid 
by 
Addressee 


CHARLES C THOMAS PvuBLIsHER 


301-327 EAST LAWRENCE AVENUE 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





PATROL GAR EMERGENGY BREATHING KI] 





for immediate application of modern, hospital-quality 


AUTOMATIC RESUSCITATION (for the non-breathing person) 
OXYGEN INHALATION (for the person breathing with difficulty) 
POWER ASPIRATION (for removal of obstructing water, mucus, 
blood or vomitus from the mouth and throat) 
—when indicated—until arrival of official rescue or ambulance services! 


EM 








The E&J EMERGIKIT is completely self-contained 
and operated by its own oxygen power. It includes 
the famed E& J MICRO Resuscitator, an automatic 
aspirator, child and adult size face masks and air- 
ways, dust-tight case and complete instructions for 
use. Total weight, 21 pounds. 


PRICE COMPLETE, less oxygen cylinder available locally 
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For emergency use in those first extremely critical minutes 
whenever breathing needs to be restored, E & J, world’s 
principal producer of modern, automatic resuscitators, 
has created the Emergikit. Containing the same resuscita- 
tion instrument Rescue Squads and Hospitals throughout 
the world use routinely, it has been made remarkably 
compact (to store in small space and to carry easily to 
victim wherever located) and far lower in cost (to aid all 
authorities wanting effective basic equipment but hereto- 


fore stopped by both bulk and price). 


Mail coupon now for immediate information 
E&J MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100 E. Graham Place * Burbank, California 
Gentlemen: 
(_] Please send me complete data on the E & J EMERGIKIT. 


[_] Please arrange a free demonstration of the E & J EMERGIKIT. 

(] Please deliver one E & J EMERGIKIT as soon as possible. 
Name ieee —— 

Address 


' City 
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Imitation | 


Imitation is the most certain proof of superiority! 
The time and energy others 

put into imitating FEDERAL, FEDERAL puts into 
product research and improvement. 





FEDERAL is the leader! 


























For proof, notice the overwhelming percentage of 
FEDERAL Beacon Ray lights and FEDERAL 
Coaster Sirens used as standard equipment on 


the superior police apparatus in the pictures 
in the magazines. 




















This doesn’t just “happen” — 

an overwhelming preference doesn’t develop 
overnight — it builds gradually from years of 
high quality production backed by years of 

dependable, co-operative service. 























If you are in doubt, do as so many others do, 
those who know — Specify FEDERAL! 














FEDERAL manufactures a complete line 
of emergency vehicle warning signals. 
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SIGN and 
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Corporation 
8706 So. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 
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